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Battle-Wise and Born N 


How good are the L-19 “Bird Dogs?” Ask Army and Marine combat 
pilots. They've flown these rugged Cessna observers 3 to 6 hours 
a day, every day . . . spotting enemy positions, directing artillery 
fire and air strikes, supplying cut-off units and doing the dozens of 


other jobs that are battle reconnaissance. 


They'll tell you how the “Bird Dog’s” powerful 213-horsepower 





engine, high lift flaps and Cessna patented landing gear get you in 
and out of the shortest, rough fields. Seasoned ground force pilots 
praise the “Bird Dog’s” all-round visibility and multiple radio 
installation that permits contact with both air and ground units. They 


say the all-metal L-19 is comfortable and easy to service, too. 


Then ask the average GI foot soldier how he likes the “Bird 
Dog.” He'll say, “Send us more,” because L-19’s make GI jobs easier, 


save Gl lives. 


Of course, we’re proud that the “Bird Dogs” are doing a fine 
job. We'd like you to remember . . . they're Cessnas. 
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owners of 
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Sold and Serviced for 
more than 20 years by 
CATERPILLAR-HYSTER 
dealers all over the world 


A high percentage of all Caterpillar 
Diesel tractors are equipped with 
Hyster winches. 

Caterpillar dealers around the globe 

-more than 400 —sell and service 
Hyster towing winches for Caterpillar- 
built tractors. 

Hyster towing winches are used in 
these basic work classifications: CON- 
STRUCTION, INDUSTRIAL, LOG- 
GING, MINING, OIL and GAS, MIL- 
ITARY, AGRICULTURE, TRANS- 
PORTATION, GOVERNMENT. 

Any Caterpillar dealer will gladly 
tell you about Hyster tractor winches. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2975 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Ore. 
1875 North Adams St., Peoria 1, Illinois 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TRACTOR WINCHES 


* To the Editors... * 


An Expert Speaks 
To the Editors: 

“Museum Piece” in the January issue 
was interesting, but in refutation may | 
say that there are times when all T/O&E 
weapons of an infantry company are ef- 
fective, including the bayonet. “Museum 
Piece” stated we have a deep tradition as 
bayonet wielders—quite the contrary. Be 
fore I took command of an infantry com 
pany in Korea, ninety per cent of the men 
and none of the officers had been trained 
in bayonet fighting. I instituted training 
in the bayonet in Korea for two compelling 
reasons: 

(1) Captured Communist training 
memoranda stated that Americans were 
afraid of the bayonet and lacked training 
in its use, 

(2) Tactical considerations: When in- 
fantry advances using assault fire there is 
a period when a rifleman’s rifle is empty. 
If he stops to reload he loses his initiative 
and impetus, and if he is in the enemy posi 
tion he is killed. But if he has been trained 
to use the bayonet and is aggressively led 
he will not stop to reload, but will charge 
with his bayonet. 

In defensive positions in Korea, Ameri 
can units have been outnumbered and 
when the enemy closed in the only effec 
tive weapon—the only safe weapon—was 
the bayonet (and the butt stroke). Un 
fortunately, because of lack of training, 
many units in Korea lacked the aggressive 
killer instinct and didn’t use the bayonet. 
Those that did, acquitted themselves su- 
perbly. Finally it should be noted that you 
can't shoot when friend and foe are inter- 
mingled. 

The morale factor is rather undefinable, 
but we had the pleasure of shooting our 
foe in the back when he ran from our 
bayonet charges. Incidentally, I charged a 
three-man position where one enemy sol 
dier was firing a “buffalo antitank” gun, 
one a rifle, and the third was throwing 
grenades—all three were killed with an 
empty rifle. 

Capt. Lewis Mivietrr 
Infantry 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 


@ Company E, 27th Infantry, commanded 
by Captain Millett, killed eighteen Com 
munists with bayonets in a battle on a 
Korean hill on 5 February 1951. For his 
valor “above and beyond the call of duty” 
in that battle, Captain Millett was deco 
rated with the Medal of Honor. The action 
was reported in detail by Colonel S. L. A. 
Marshall in the June 1951 issue of this 
magazine. 


Clarification 
To the Editors: 

Having been in the battle myself and 
written a rather impressionistic newspaper 


story about it, | was delighted to read 
“Challenge Accepted” by Captains Long 
and Turner in the January Journat with 
its fine account of how the Ist Battalion, 
7th Infantry, relieved the trapped Belgians 
along the Imjin River last April. 

However, | was surprised and a little 
embarrassed to find an altogether too rosy 
mention of my own actions. 

I do not want to contradict these two 
infantrymen’s fine analysis of the fight—a 
really outstanding research and writing 
job—but I would like to set the record 
straight on two sentences from their story 
of what I did. 

These two sentences were: 

“Randolph ran across the open 
ground, picked up one of the wounded 
men and carried him to cover. He re- 
peated the performance until all of the 
men had been carried to safety.” 

The facts were somewhat less dramatic. 

The men mentioned were in the point 
of the attack and were shot when it reached 
the crest of the hill. They were promptly 
dragged back out of the immediate fire 
by their companions and the medical aid 
men—one of the latter being shot in the 
thigh in the attempt. Another correspond- 
ent, a Frenchman, Bernard Ullmann of 
Agence France Presse, was with me in the 
immediate vicinity. Neither of us was 
much use in the battle—my carbine kept 
jamming and Ullmann was unarmed. 
There was an urgent call to carry the 
wounded down the hill to a road where 
ambulance jeeps could reach them. This 
Ullmann and I volunteered to do, and we 
each made two trips with the litters, ac- 
companied by some infantrymen and aid 
men. I do not recall whether we were 
fired on or not for there was so much 
coming in at the time that it was difficult 
to locate it and the Chinese were blowing 
bugles on the left and right rear of our 
position. However, we were somewhat 
safer on our slope than at the crest posi- 
tion, although the whole outfit was about 
270 degrees surrounded at the time. 

The point I want to make clear is that 
I did not race across any open ground and 
individually carry wounded to safety. 

In connection with the other reference, 
the evacuation of Master Sergeant Bare, 
it will always be a bitter regret that I could 
not get him back in time to save his life. It 
was utterly impossible to give him aid on 
the spot—he was shot twice through the 
body, we were under heavy crossfire, were 
withdrawing, and it was pitch dark. By 
the time I got to the aid station he had 
lost too much blood to live. 

My own part in the whole action was 
so insignificant that is not worth mention- 
ing, and any awards for valor should go 
to the men who really fought and the 
men who led them in the attack. The 
whole Silver Star business has caused me 
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Reproduction of a painting of General Mark Clark 
landing im the streets of Naples in a Piper L-4 im 1943 


Known for Its Stamina Where Stamina Counts Most 


The famed Piper L-4 liaison plane was known and 
admired as much for its combat readiness and serv- 
iceability as for its outstanding performance. This 
rugged airplane kept on flying under the most severe 
conditions because of its simplicity of construction 
which lent itself to easy servicing and quickest pos- 


Oy 


4 


The L-21 is a development of the famed 
Piper Super Cub which holds the World 
Altitude Record fk ; rcraft of 30,203 
feet. It has als st an unofficial weight 

3 a load two and a 
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sible repair with a minimum of tools and materials. 

These same attributes of serviceability, under the 
most trying conditions, are inherent in the new 
Piper L-21 now in use by the United States Army. 
And many new features are incorporated which the 
L-4 never had. Such as the new non-flammable 
Duraclad finish. 

Performance - wise, the L-21 has outstandingly 
good short field performance and exceptional slow 
flight characteristics thanks to high-lift flaps. Yet 
such outstanding performance is secured with only 
125 horsepower which means desirable low gross 
weight for much easier ground handling and better 
soft field operations. 


P PER Aircraft Corporation 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 











Chase Assault Transports, keeping 
pace with the furious tempo of 
modern warfare, can deliver troops 
and equipment directly to forward 
ombat areas by landing—can rush 
Ssalies from front lines to rear 
area hospitals. 

Demonstrations of this technique 
which were conducted at Exercise 
‘Southern Pine” last summer, clearly 





emphasized Avitruc superiority. 
No other aircraft can match their 


performance — no other planes can 
fill this vital role. 

Chase Assault Transports are the 
answer to speedy delivery of troops 
or equipment and the fast evacuation 
of wounded troops to areas of safety. 


extreme embarrassment and a lasting guilty 
conscience. My only defense is that it was 
presented to me in what amounted to a 
surprise ceremony under circumstances that 
made it practically impossible to decline. 

In closing, | would like to express my 
unbounded admiration for the men in the 
battalion, from Colonel Weyand on down, 
who did the real work, and did it over 
and over again. I will always thank them 
for the honor of letting me tag along and 
see how they did it one time. Everyone 
admires the infantry, but I don’t think 
anyone can appreciate the infantryman’s 
full sacrifice until he has seen him—at least 
once—tackle the dirtiest job in the world. 

I have taken the Journav uninterrupted- 
ly for nearly ten years, and I want you 
to know that what I have learned from it 
in that time has been of inestimable value 
in covering the Korean War. 

Joun Ranvoipen 

The Associated Press 
APO 500, San Francisco, Calif. 


Rifle Controversy 
To the Editors: 

The so-called rifle controversy has been 
the subject of a few bull sessions in the 
barracks of this infantry unit. The basis 
for the discussion was a detailed descrip- 
tion of the British rifle in True magazine 
and the story on the new M1 in Comsat 
Forces Journat. These points stood out 
in our discussion: 

The British weapon seems to be a ra- 
tional attempt to build a new and better 
weapon. It is not just the conventional 
rile with minor changes. This appeals to 
us because it shows that something real 
is being done to give us a better weapon. 

The only objection raised about the 
British rifle is the unconventional sight 
made necessary by the straight buttstock. 
It is difficult to understand how this can 
outweigh such obvious advantages as 
weight and size reductions. The shortness 
of the weapon should make it possible to 
jump with the weapon kept in one piece. 
And if you have ever tried to assemble an 
M1 lying flat on your belly in a mudhole 
after a parachute jump that is pretty im- 
portant. 

There was a fair amount of conviction 
among us that one reason why the Army 
has failed to adopt an unconventional de- 
sign is that it would cause the reduction 
or even the abandonment of that joy of 
the drill fields, the Manual of Arms. But 
isn't it the British who are supposed to be 
conservative while we are more open to 
new ideas? Still, they beat us in jets. Are 
they going to do it with rifles, too? 

We have got to realize that it is possible 
that a foreign built job can be better than 
ours. 

The bullet has one job: to kill. Not to 
penetrate armor plates or “six one-inch pine 
boards.” 

With tanks and planes rolling off the 
production lines we feel that it is about 
time that we got a better rifle. We are 
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Keep your team 
together... 


USE THE 
RAILROADS 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


How big is your command? A platoon? A battalion? 
A division? Whatever number you're moving— 
you move as a unit when you go by train. 
Extra cars and special trains for personnel... 
no complication of command. And you move 
on schedule .. . direct from point of origin 
to destination. 
@ Your command arrives fit and ready for duty, 
with all personal equipment . . . which is covered 
v4; f\ iN 1 Sif by the railroads’ big free Reaneee allowance 
i NW (150 Ib. per man in baggage cars, plus personal 


i i wh \ gear with the passenger). 

ay Mi \ @ For any move—of any size, any distance 

i) | Ny ) iy —you'll find that travel by train 
i iW i) i th is your wisest decision. 

it 

y I | The Military Committee of the 


Railroads 


of the United States 








! fh 


SAVE 10%. Ten per cent discount allowed 


for all military travel on transportation requests. 
Also reduced fares for furloughees. 
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Medal gy borer 


Sergeant Charles Turner, of Boston, Massachusetts 
— Medal of Honor, Korea, On September 1, 1950, near Yongsan, 
Korea, Sergeant Turner took over an exposed turret machine gun 
on a tank. Despite fifty direct hits on the tank, he stayed by his gun 
and destroyed seven enemy machine gun nests before he was killed. 


You and your family are more secure today because of what Charles 
Turner did for you. 


Sergeant Turner died to keep America free. Won't you see that 
America stays the land of peace and promise for which he gave his 
life? Defending the things he fought for is your job, too. 


One important defense job you can do right now is to buy United 
States Defense* Bonds and buy them regularly. For it’s your Defense 
Bonds that help keep America strong within, And out of America’s 
inner strength can come power that guarantees security for your 
country, for your family, for you. 





Remember that when you're buy- home usually is money spent. 
ing bonds for national defense, So sign up today in the Payroll 
you're also building a personal Savings Plan where you work, 
reserve of cash savings. Remem- or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
ber, too, that if you don’t save where you bank. For your coun- 
regularly, you generally don’t try’s security, and your own, 
save at all. Money you take buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


*U,S: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - 
Buy them regularly! 


The U. 8. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publi- 
cation in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of 


America as @ public service. 


told that the M1! has done a fine job in 
Korea. But that is not the question. It 
is: Is it possible to give the man on the 
line a better weapon than the one he has 
now? 

Crt. Joun D. Hotmretp 
Fort Campbell, Ky. 


The Best Is None Too Good 
To the Editors: 


The desirability of a lightweight auto- 
matic rifle has been generally accepted and 
the need confirmed by our experience in 
Korea. But there are questions as to the 
caliber and model of weapon to be adopted. 

The British have announced their de- 
sire to produce a caliber .28 rifle. Through 
the fog of conflicting claims, our criticism 
of the British development seems to hinge 
on the fact that we do not consider their 
cartridge powerful enough for a military 
weapon. 

To demonstrate our own superiority in 
ordnance, we have recently announced our 
own new automatic rifle. From all the 
claims made for it, this must truly be a won- 
der-weapon. But it will not be manufac- 
tured for quite some time. 

In my opinion, now is the time to begin 
production of an automatic rifle and intro- 
duce a new caliber, If our industrial fa- 
cilities are really so overburdened that we 
can’t do it, wouldn't it be possible for the 
British to manufacture their rifle in our 
caliber? 

To an infantryman, the Ordnance Corps 
attitude seems to be, “We won't accept 
the British weapon, even though they are 
ready and anxious to produce it, because 
our automatic rifle is superior. On the 
other hand, we can’t produce our weapon 
so let’s forget the whole thing.” As a rifle 
company commander, I want my men to 
be armed with the best available weapons 
and I don’t expect those weapons to be 
denied because of the reasons I've heard 
so far. 

Carr. Terrence H. McCormick 
Infantry 
APO 6, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Calif. 


155mm Mortar 
To the Editors: 

I once saw a weapons demonstration at 
Fort Benning which included a 155mm 
mortar. It was a truly impressive weapon. 
Compared to the 105 howitzer it could 
deliver a large shell at medium and short 
ranges. The round was delivered on the 
target with no shell case of critical material 
left over. No heavy and expensive carriage 
was necessary. 

There were two serious drawbacks to 
the weapon as I saw it. The piece obtained 
mobility by breaking down into “one-man” 
loads, each of which could provide some 
mule with a good military career. In order 
to realize the range capabilities of the weap- 
on a long tube was necessary. As no man 
could load the piece when it was set up 
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a monorail 
was mounted to the tube with a hoist for 
lifting the rounds 
slow rate of fire 


on the surface of the ground 
This resulted in a very 


thinking has long been 
Terry Bull” and mortars proved 


Because my 
colored by 
to be a great casualty producing weapon 
in World War I, I feel that the 155 mor 
tar is a potentially excellent weapon that 
should be used. My solution to the de 
ficiencies in the weapon, as | saw it, is to 
mount them in pairs on a self propelled 

Thus tactical mobility would 
they could be 
to make hand loading possibl 


gun carriage 
be obtained mounted so as 
There are 
other problems that would be solved at 
the same time. The question of ammunition 
supply would he in i large part resolved 
by having it on the carriage. Gunnery train 
ing would be simplified by use of an artil 
lery-type sight 
a 6400 travers 


Also the weapon could have 


Whether doughboys or red legs fire the 
would be 


But | 


piece 1 matter of high level deci 


make any 


“RANDALL MADE _KNI 


the FINEST AVAILABLE 


sion wont 





MILITARY, FIGHTING AND * SPORTING KNIVES 
The knives made famous during World War I! 
Hand made of Swedish Tool steel Guaranteed te 
he finest with Hetser sheaths 
Bem! ive 
vetructive knife 


htaina tle A 


manual Fighting knife booklet, 50 
W. 0D. RANDALL. IR., Bex 1988-C, Oriande, Fis 








SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
SERVICE AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers & 
Warrant Officers Wherever 
Located 


Minimum restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


This organization founded in 1924 by o 


group of retired officers specializes in 


rendering finencial to officer 


personne! at the lowest possible rates. 


ossistance 


615 Marion Bids. 
4650 East West Hy. 
Martin Bide. 

1410 Kapiotani Bivd 
110 W. Ocean Bivd 
606 6. 4th Street 

Ave. Nacional Ne. 29 
5! Navy Bide 


Columbus. Ga 
Henelulu, T. 4 
Lene Geach. Calif 
Leulevilte, Ky 
Paname City, #. PF 
Warrington. Fia 











difference to the man who is on the receiv 
ing end of the round. 
Lr. Wacrer ft 
Artillery 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


HamILTon, Jr 


Correction 
lo the Editors 

When reading the December 1951 
Combat Forces Journat, | was surprised 
to discover that Captain A. T. Hadley, in 
his article “Fool ‘em” had written: “It is 
now pretty conclusively proven that details 
of the Arnhem airborne operations were 
betrayed to the Germans by quislings of 
the Dutch Underground.” 

On the contrary, it has been proved be 
yond any doubt that this operation was 
not betrayed at all. This matter has been 
thoroughly looked into by both the War 
Historical Section of the Dutch General 
Staff and the Board of Inquiry of the 
Dutch Parliament . 

The results of these inquiries have been 
published in several fat volumes. 

.* * * 
May. J. P. van pe Graat 
toyal Dutch Army 
The Hague, Netherlands 


CIBAD Club 
To the Editors: 

In my pride of having served three years 
in the Infantry, I suggest you sponsor the 
formation of an entirely unofficial organiza 
tion of combat veterans, requirements for 
membership being possession of the Con 
bat Infantryman Badge, and sole cost of 
membership being the cost of a miniature 
badge -that can be worn as a lapel button. 
Obligation of members would be simply to 
wear the badge and make it known and 
recognized as the badge of the fighting 
army 

You might call it the Combat Associa 
tion or the Foxhole Club. You might add, 
for a covering cost, a membership card, 
showing name, rank and serial number and, 
possibly, organization and theater of serv 
ice. I won't go any farther than this. There 
are lots of angles and someone might come 
up with a couple of good ones, but I think 
it should be an organization in name and 
spirit only, having as its sole asset pride 
of membership. 

I nominate Major General William F. 
Dean to be the organization’s first president. 

Scr. D. E. Newsperry 
1111 Main Street 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


Combat Artilleryman Badge 
To the Editors 

I have been following your very interest 
ing articles on the subject of a Combat 
Artilleryman Badge. I have been very in 
terested in it as I served with one of the 
best light artillery outhts in the Army in 
Korea and was later transferred to the in 
fantry of another division. There, | was 
awarded the Combat Infantryman Badge 
even though I served in a heavy mortar 


company. So were the cooks, supply ser- 
geants, motor sergeants, conpany clerk, 
and everyone else in the company rear. 
The men in battalion headquarters got it 
and even regimental headquarters. Some 
who got it have never seen a day of action. 
If men in the infantry can have a CIBAD, 
then why, pray tell me, can’t they share 
it with the artillery? 

Some artillerymen see more action in 
two hours than some infantrymen see in a 
complete tour of combat duty. 

If the infantrymen don’t want the artil- 
lerymen to have a badge then let the doughs 
observe for themselves and direct their own 
fire. 

Cet. J. 1. Seymore 
Camp Polk, La. 


Grammar 
lo the Editors: 

After a fine job of editorial condensation 
on my letter in your February issue, you 
certainly let me down with a dull thud by 
the ending you tacked on: 

“There are many other points I could 
mention, if it wasn't [italics mine] for space 
limitations.” 

What kind of grammar is that? Where 
was you educated? 

Lr. Cor. R. D. Hert, Jr. 
USMC 
Quantico, Va. 


@ That were grammar under pressure of a 
deadline, Colonel. Where we were edu- 
cated at is unmaterial. 


Unit Fund 
To the Editors: 

Let me be the first to get a bite of Cap- 
tain Baglietto for his proposal about the 
Unit Fund in the February issue. He cer- 
tainly must be a very busy fellow and 
possibly a relatively uninformed one. 

Maybe I'm just different, but it seems 
to me I never worried about the posting 
and preparation of the account and prepara- 
tion of the account and vouchers. That 
was the province of my top kick and I 
know one or two of them who would be 
insulted to find that they weren't expected 
to keep the accounts. The company com- 
mander handles transactions and writes 
checks, but expenditures are normally de- 
cided by a council of noncoms. .Or do 
we have another new army? 

As for his semi-permanent list of au- 
thorized expenditures—there are too many 
restrictions already, without some desk- 
bound fogy deciding what Conpany A can 
buy with its own money. Should this come 
to pass, I have one good reason to be glad 
I am no longer of the Army’s most elite 
group—company commanders. 

One last sarcastic but excellent sugges- 
tion to the good Captain—ask the first ser- 
geant what he thinks about his idea. 

Mayor Avex Hacker 
Corps of Engineers 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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Versatility Unlimited — With the recent addition of the 
big, ten-place HO4S Sikorskys to its helicopter fleet, the 
U. S. Coast Guard is in a better position than ever to 
carry out the wide variety of missions for which it is 
justly recognized. Almost as soon as they were delivered, 
they were used by Coast Guardsmen to airlift medical 
aid to travelers on a snow-bound train high in the Sierras 
and to save five survivors of a bomber crash in Washing- 
ton’s Olympic, Mountains. 


Ever since 1943, the Coast Guard has pioneered in the 


U. 8. COAST GUARD PHOTO 


use of helicopters for search, rescue and other missions. 
With the continuing improvement in helicopter perform- 
ance provided by Sikorsky, this versatile type of craft 
has become indispensable to the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard also uses Sikorsky helicopters in such 
vital duties as security checks of ships and anchorages 

. . checking harbors for oil pollution . . . inspection of 
navigation aids . . . harbor surveys and numerous other 
missions all. performed with greater efficiency by the 
helicopter than by any other means. 


SIKORSKY “2? AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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ADVANCED TRAINER... 


FOR THE FIRST GUIDED MISSILES GROUP, U.S. ARMY 


The United States Army Field Forces today 
is training its first Guided Missiles Group 
with Fairchild Missiles. In firing these ad- 
vanced type anti-aircraft missiles, the Army 
Field Forces is preparing now for the day 
when missile batteries will defend cities and 


vital military installations. 


Firing on the desert missile range at 
Ft. Bliss, Texas, officers and enlisted cadres 
are learning the skills and techniques neces- 


sary for the tactical application of these 


new weapons under conditions similar to 
those in actual combat. 


Fairchild’s Guided Missiles Division also is 
providing similar anti-aircraft missiles for the 
United States Navy and the United States 
Air Force. Its advanced engineering and 
technical facilities are being devoted to the 
design and development of new missiles and 
improved versions of current missiles to pro- 
vide our Armed Forces with the latest and 


best possible weapons. 


The Fairchild Plant at Wyandanch, L. 1.—The World's First Privately Built Missile Plant 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD Gud Mitedles Divition 


WYANDANCH, N. Y. 


aS 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Maryland ¢ Fairchild Engine and Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale, long Island, New York 
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Comment for the Combat Forces 


Lawyer's Brief 


USTICE W. O. DOUGLAS says that 

the “military mind is too narrow, the 
military technique too limited to deal 
with the vast problems of this age”—and 
then exempts Generals Bradley, Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur and Marshall from 
his indictment. 

This, it seems to us, would be like 
saying that the legal mind is too 
by the letter of the law, the legal tech- 
nique too hemmed in by procedure for 
lawyers to be permitted to take a leading 
part in our national life—and then ex- 


empting by name the members of the. 


Supreme Court, the Attorney General 
of the U. S. and the President of the 
American Bar Association. 

Just how you can detach the leading 
spokesmen of a profession from their pro- 
fession pres » requires a legal mind 
of considerable quality. We confess that 
we think the minds of those four gen- 
erals are just as much a part of the mili- 
tary profession as the uniforms they 
wear so proudly. 


Training Makes the Soldier 


NE night a few months ago we 
watched some recruit riflemen firing 

on targets that popped up successivel 
closer to the firing lines. It was a dark 
night and the targets could hardly be 
seen in the dim light of burning oil 
drums. Now three months later some 
of those riflemen we watched that night 
are in the lines in Korea and know what 
it is to meet a night attack of Chinese 
Communists. 

A lieutenant-instructor on the scene 
of the fring problem didn’t think much 
of it. “We can’t see what the riflemen 
are doing and correct their mistakes,” he 
said. He agreed that the idea that thirty- 
three per cent of the hours devoted to 
basic training period should be at ni 
was fine in principle, but nevertheless 
felt that close, observant supervision was 
important too. 

The soldier now in Korea who had 
thirty-three per cent of his training at 
night would be the best witness to the 

ros and cons of this—he or his 
lea der or compaity Commander. 
suspect that General Clark's 
ters knows what they think of it by this 
time. 

But whatever the answer may be there 
can be no question but that the’ 
thought behind the requirement of night 
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training was in the right direction—the 


direction of more realism in training. 
Combat is something you 


have to ex- 


Dic habs of conservation-be- 
habits of 


are in- 


hope the campaign doesn't go so far as 
wy cause solders 0 tke thei ee of 


oetioe F coals dns ete 


irrevocable waste of everything. 


Abandoned Hope 


E of our editors, to 


and. sense, attended a Reserve drill at the 


But there are other sins and one of 
them is what we in the services 
call the failure to stick to the principal 
objective. And it is possible to put so 
much stress on the sinfulness of waste 
and the virtues of conservation that sol- 
diers may miss the principal objective at 
a critical moment. 

There was a corps commander in the 
First World War who understood this 
perfectly. In the midst of battle he re- 
ceived from a hi headquarters a 
rather stiff naib why his divi- 
sions had not followed current SOP in 
salvage procedures. In reply he wrote 
that he had no time to consider his in- 
iquity because at the moment “this corps 
is engaged in pursuing the enemy.” 

We applaud the Congress, the Ad- 
ministration and the Department of De- 
fense in their battle to eliminate waste 


x awenenekkk er 


SOLDIERS 


Pentagon a few evenings ago. 


cing his: Twill nt fall asec 
May § 

He returned home about 2240 and, 
according to his wenger eg im- 
mediately downed two double rums, 
straight. 

The story is gradually coming out, al- 
though our man is a shaken shell of his 
former self. The lecturer, a brigadier 
general, evidently presented an excellent 
dissertation on the organization and du- 
ties of an important staff section. The 
Staff Film Reports were interesting and 
reminded the assembled Reserve officers 
that a war, police action, or something 
was still going on and people were get- 
ting killed. 

The trouble came when an officer 
from the staff section that this particular 
group of Reserves are training to serve 
made a short speech, something on this 
theme: “The disis< of the training here 
is to make it possible for you gentlemen 
to move into your assigned jobs and be- 
gin to function immediately. One of the 
things you le must know is that we 

k a rather special language here at 
Pentagon, and you will have to learn 
this language, among other things.” 

The implications burst upon our man 
with the violence of an 81mm mortar 
round’s explosion. These Pentagoneers 
were proud of their special language. 
Pentagonese is not to be obliterated, as so 
many people believed, but is to be per- 
petuated. 

So facility with Pentagonese is now a 

isite for duty in the Pentagon. 
will soon have jprofessors of 
Pentagonese. 

Just wait until our man gets his 
twenty years in. He's praying for peace 
yo onst He says that i always felt 
capable of facing the enemy, but he just 
can’t face Pentagonese. 


W 





SVVERP MIAME TAY .... 





It's a fine word ... it describes a great military concept... 
it is the use of air-power to strangle aggressor forces by 


destroying their supply lines. interdiction isolates the fighting 





enemy from his support. > > > Greatest effective weapon 
to wage successfully this phase of warfare ...as a combat 
tested, fighter-bomber in Korea, the Thunderjet has proven 


its ability to carry out the multiple requirements of interdiction. 





FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y, 


Wher of hs Wighi Thandoabee-» Thundoyot» KFH « 
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HE fighting American soldier has few peers and no superior 

among warriors, including our own airmen and submariners. 
I say this as a combat infantryman—and a Combat Infantry- 
man. 

Ground combat pay is a finger pointing directly at a national 
crisis: The majority of military ageAmericans are wnable to 
fight for their country as combat riflemen. Our future exist- 
ence is almost certain to depend on how soon and how well we 
meet this crisis. 

Who is the “Army fighting man”? Who is the man that de- 
serves extra combat pay “for the performance of hazardous 
duty required by competent orders”? 

Some leaders of squads, platoons, and companies can give 
you the names of most of their fighters. They can also name 
some of their nonfighters—the men who exist with the fighting 
men and wear the same uniform, but who are constitutionally 
incapable of earning hazardous duty pay. No leader can al- 
ways name all of either group. 

Right here among the riflemen the vital problem is acutely 
focused. Owing to the nature of his battle, only the attacking 
rifleman, among all combat personnel, can decide for himself 
whether he will fight, lag, or quit. The man who begins and 
continues with the attack on through to the objective is the 
man who participates in the common (or uncommon) danger 
and clearly deserves hazardous duty pay if anybody at all is to 


get it. 





Coronet AntHony Sranvisn, Infantry-retired, is a wartime com- 
dat commander who was retired for physical disability caused by 
wounds received in battle. 








But many do not so participate. 
gins to get plainly “hazardous,” 
behind, or move to the rear 


As soon as the “duty” be 
these men hide out, lag 
and some even wound themselves 
Only when the fighters, and perhaps the supporting fires, have 
reduced the hazard will some of the laggers now advance, 
though often they reach the objective right with the fighters, 
or just behind them, sometimes loudly proclaiming “we made 
it!” They take no part at all in whatever final assault is nec 
essary, where the hazard is usually greatest. And they refuse 
to expose themselves enough, if they can help it, even to draw 
their share of the enemy fre—with the result that this fire is 
To award such men hazardous 
duty pay could only be to reward what the dictionary defines 
as cowardice 


concentrated on the fighters 


rhe nonfighters among attacking riflemen get away with it 
because the battlefield is too big for leaders with all their battle 
tasks, even squad leaders, to keep track of everyone. With 
the percentage of nonfighters in a squad or platoon high, the 
leader really must lead. He must do a lot of the actual fighting 
himself. Proof of this is to be found in literally thousands of 
combat accounts and citations to junior leaders and “on the 
spot” impromptu leaders. With no eyes in the back of his 
head, and with his attention fully on the job ahead of him, he 
cannot keep track of what every man is doing. Some good 
company and battalion commanders soon learned in World 
War II that one of their own jobs was to shoo as many “rifle- 
men” as possible up forward*to help out, just to get these men 
drawing some fraction of the fire away from the real fighters. 
And Korea veterans are equally aware of these plain facts.. 


HO” does this compare with flying and submarine “hazard 


ous” duty? In this regard, there are indications that Air 
Force recruiting drives during the first Korea winter, which 
overflowed their training natural self 
Che war correspondents in 
Korea were effective recruiting agents for the Air Force. Bad 
news from the Eighth Army brought a flood of Air Force 
“volunteers”—about to be drafted perhaps into the dangerous 
infantry, and this would happen within hours after the stories 


hit the newspapers. With good news, the tide at once abated. 


centers, ¢ aused a 


screening system to function 


Yes, Air Force and Navy have many men now receiving haz 
ardous duty pay, who, as attacking riflemen, would be non 
fighters 

But a member of an air or submarine combat crew cannot be 
a nonfighter. Once a ship begins its combat mission, any non 
fighter type in the crew can't quit it, and he does perform his 
allotted duties in “hazardous” situations because he cannot 
save himself by hiding or lagging as he would if an infantry 
man—there’s no place to go. Now his own life depends on 
serving the gun, operating the valves, twisting the dials—and 
he does it. So the Navy and the Air Force can give you an 
exact list of those who would be entitled to any extra “combat” 
pay—every man aboard 


HAT percentage of rifle troops will jump off, fire and stick 

with the attack all the wav to the objective, unless killed or 
wounded in the attempt? On the average during World War 
Il, when our riflemen attacked an actively defended objective, 
about 15 per cent did really attack and the rest didn’t. 


Was it always like this? Many veterans of World War I 
are of the opinion that the percentage for that war was about 
the opposite—that some 80 per cent did really attack. All indi- 
cations point to a much higher ratio of fighters in World 
War I. 

Brigadier General S. L. A. Marshall undoubtedly knows 
more about this than any other living man. In his book Men 
Against Fire, he gives his World War II observations. He spent 
time in actual combat with more than 500 different company- 
size units and sent his representatives to hundreds of others. 
Again and again, he was personal witness to the fact that at 
most 25 per cent of the men in combat units actually did any 
fighting. General Marshall first determined what per cent 
fired their weapons. In both the Pacific and Europe he found 
this: “In an average experienced infantry company in an 
average stern day’s action, the number engaging with any and 
all weapons was approximately 15 per cent of total strength. 
Moreover,” he explains, “the man did not have to maintain 
fire to be counted among the active firers. If he had so much 
as fired a rifle once or twice, though not aiming it at any- 
thing in particular, or lobbed a grenade roughly in the direc- 
tion of the enemy, he was scored on the positive side. Usually, 
the men with heavier weapons, such as the BAR, flame- 
thrower or bazooka, gave a pretty good account of themselves, 
which is of course just another way of saying that the ma- 
jority of men present and armed but would not fight were 
riflemen.” 

The special weapons men did not have the same freedom 
of decision, to fight or quit, that the rifleman had. When the 
fire of their weapons is needed, it is critically needed, and a 
leader is either closely supervising or expecting its delivery; 
and the special weapons men know it. 

General Marshall makes two further vital points: “Though 
there were a few minor shifts, with new men coming for- 
ward and others leaving the fight because of death or wounds, 
in the main the same men were carrying the fire fight for each 
company day after day . . . It was also conspicuous that the 
men who used their weapons were the same men who took 
the lead in outflanking an enemy fire trench or in blowing 
an enemy shelter . . . these things go hand in hand .. .” 

So there you have it. During World War II about 15 per 
cent did really fight, about 85 per cent did not, and each 
man belonged to but one group. 


HAT about Korea? General S. L. A. Marshall spent sev- 

eral months there with front-line companies during some 
of the hardest fighting. In Korea, he reports that the average 
percentage of firers has increased to around fifty. The non- 
coms there, he says, are doing a more careful job of checking 
the fire along the line. 

But we cannot take Korea as indicating that our percentage 
of potential fighting men has increased since World War II. 
The combat troops in Korea have gone through much more 
screening. First, there has been much self-screening—before 
induction into the Air Force and elsewhere, as noted above. 
Again, the psychiatrists and psychologists who learned a lot 
during World War II are screening somewhat more thor- 
oughly at induction and there are many more of them. Today, 
even those who resist their ideas must accept them. Hence the 
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psycho, who shows up in combat, or at threat of combat, 
with emotional illness or body illness caused by the mind, 
does not remain so long in a rifle unit to plague the fighters. 

For another thing, a number of the initial Korea riflemen 
were World War II fighters who stayed on. Again, General 
S. L. A. Marshall's findings and his improved combat tech- 
niques have been widely known and applied in Korea. And 
finally, as the ratio of fighters increased, small-unit leaders 
had to do less fighting themselves and could give more at 
tention to their real job—supervision. 

Today we are screening the largest pool of military man- 
power in our history to supply some eight and a half divi- 
sions for the Eighth Army. During World War II we scraped 
bottom to put 80-odd divisions into combat. Hence, World 
War II, as our most recent all-out manpower effort, gives 
the truest picture obtainable. 

No, we cannot assume from the improvement seen in Korea 
that the general percentage of potential fighters is increasing. 
It dropped rapidly. between World War I and World War II, 
and there are strong indications that it has not increased 
since then and is still dropping. 

Back in the first draft registration of 1917, for ages 21 
through 31, about 13% million registered. But 600,000 men 
under 21 and over 31—-men not supposed to register—did any- 
way. Selective Service found that they registered “to record 
their willingness to serve.” Well over half a million men, 
excused from service, registered illegally, in order to tell their 
country that they stood ready to fight for it if needed. 

The registrations of 1948-51 have not yet been analyzed 
to such fine points, but there have been many illegal under- 
age registerings. Some few registered through ignorance; al- 
most all upped their ages just to get a card “proving” that 
they could be served alcoholic drinks. If called up for draft, 
they have invariably stated their true ages to avoid service. 

There have been practically no overage registrations this 
time. 

Again, in World War I, when the infantry platoon leader 
gave the command “scouts out,” the scouts moved out ahead. 
The command was seldom given during World War II, be- 
cause experience showed that “follow me” was usually the 
only way. This is a common method in Korea. During 
World War I the nonfighter was not even recognized then as 
a problem; and no S. L. A. Marshall-type studies were made. 


HE complete answers would fill many volumes because 

the problem is so complex. But we can hit the main points 
here, and at least line the problem up. The first element 
of it is this: what makes a man a fighter or a nonfighter? 

Each of us has a mental stability limit. This is the extreme 
to which your “mind” (your complete mental-emotional set- 
up) can “take it.” If you undergo more than that extreme 
of worry, danger, fear, or any other negative effect, you reach 
or cross your stability limit and crack up. You become a 
psycho-case—of mental illness or bodily illness caused by the 
mind. We are not talking about IQ or intellectual capacity, 
but about “mental health.” Keeping this in mind, let us 
hereafter refer to the mental stability limit by the shorter 
term—mental limit. You or I or anyone else can be driven 
past our mental limit. “Pour it on” enough and any man will 
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“crack up.” (Example: the late James Vincent Forrestal.) 

The mental limit varies greatly with different people. Some 
can stand very little mental stress, have low mental limits. 
Others can endure almost unbelievable mental stress, have 
very high mental limits. 

Where and when do we get our mental limits? From our en 
tire early environment; from the time our senses begin to func- 
tion, up until the limit is definitely fixed in the unconscious 
mind sometime during our childhood. 

What causes a high mental limit? Here we must over- 
simplify but look at a typical, ideal case. The first require- 
ment is a strong, basic foundation of security. From birth the 
infant is protected. Intimate daily contact with its mother 
is experienced, particularly at first. Breast feeding is best. 
If this is impossible, the mother at least holds the infant in 
her arms while giving it the bottle. The infant is constantly 
cared for, loved, and babied—in other words, “mothered.” 
All this establishes a firm foundation of security. The second 
requirement is discipline. 

As soon as the child can begin to understand, he is taught 
the lessons of discipline, simple ones at first and never be- 
yond his comprehension. It becomes part of his make-up 
to accept responsibility and do even unpleasant acts and tasks 
because, as he learns, it is his duty—his obligation to others— 
to do them. This second phase lasts until about mid-child- 
hood. The child’s high mental limit is then fixed for life, 
after which nothing will change it. (Example: Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master of the Flying Enterprise.) During this second 
phase, the role of the father is very important. He must be 
a man and act like a man, because he is the model for his 
child. He must take an active part in the child's upbringing. 
Most important of all, he must be the head of the family 
and act like it. This does not mean that he is harsh or domi- 
neering. Any father who has a high mental limit himself 
and who loves his family but at the same time “wears the 
pants,” is likely to raise children with high mental limits, 
if he takes a hand in the raising. 

What causes a low mental limit? Again we must use typi- 
cal cases. Generally, the causes are just the opposite. Re- 
peated feelings of lack of protection and love and affection 
make the infant feel unwanted and insecure. The foundation 
will be insecurity and his final mental limit will probably 
be low. But even with a good first phase, resulting in a firm 
foundation of security, the later requirement of discipline may 
be lacking. If by example and teaching, the lessons of discipline 
are not instilled, and only the initial infant period’s “mother- 
ing” is experienced on and on beyond the age when the child 
begins to understand, the environment of childhood stays 
much the same as that of infancy. Throughout childhood, 
when he is taking it all in, the child’s environment constantly 
impresses him with, “Everything must be pleasant for me. I 
must shun anything disagreeable and difficult. I will seek that 
which is pleasant and easy.” 


INALLY, sometime in mid-childhood, the boy is fixed for 


life with a low mental limit. Underneath his conscious 
mind he feels little or no obligation to society; his main or 
only obligation is to himself—everything must be pleasant and 
easy for him. The most common cause of this is that the 











father either cannot or does not do his part. He is often a 
man with a low mental limit himself. His wife is not a mate 
but a mother-substitute—that's why he married her. He is 
not a manly model for his child, he is often constitutionally 
unable to act like a man. He is not the head of the family, 
So the child’s environment dur 
ing these critical formative years lacks the essential masculine, 
disciplinary influence 

Thus there are two requirements for a high mental limit 
and both must be met as the chart on this page shows. 

In recent years “mom” and “momism” have been blamed 
for most of our woes. But the unmanly attitude that has let 
“momism” grow shows who the culprit really is. There is 
nothing wrong with the women of the United States that 
the men couldn't fix in a hurry, if they are men. 

We joke a lot about all this. But when the faulty upbring- 
ing of our manhood reaches the point where only a small 


he doesn't “wear the pants 


fraction has the courage needed to fight for their country, 
it’s not at-all funny! It becomes a critical military problem. 


E see now why some riflemen did fight and many didn’t. 
And why great numbers of others in every service are also 


nonfighters. For each man has his own mental stability limit, 
fixed for life long before thought of induction entered his 
mind. From the time it did, he was then exposed to a series 
of situational mental stress levels. 

A mental stress level is the end resultant, the sum total, of 
all the forces, favorable to you and unfavorable to you, that 
any impending situation brings to bear on you. We will call 
it stress level for short. If you meet head-on a situation whose 
stress level is higher than your mental limit, you break down, 
become an obvious psycho-case. The “situation” can be of 
short or long duration. 

But, more often than not, you avoid subjecting yourself to 
a stress level that is too high for you. Your unconscious mind 
is the custodian of your own mental limit and knows, or 
thinks it knows, all about it. And about the most important 
thing in the world to your unconscious mind is you. So it 
gets you to avoid any situation (e.g., attack a shooting enemy) 
whose stress level is too high. It does this by somehow getting 
you to avoid, or at least side-step, the full force of it. Your 
unconscious mind sometimes does this by itself without your 
knowing it. But usually it has to nudge your conscious 
mind along. If your conscious mind will not or cannot be 
nudged along enough and you meet the situation head-on, 
then your unconscious mind's estimate is challenged. If the 
stress level is higher than your own mental limit, you crack 
up. If not, you have taught your unconscious mind a lesson, 
which it carefully files away for reference in future situations. 

In general, the situations that will confront the future 
rifleman inductee, have stress levels that get higher and higher 
from the time of his induction on. Remember that the stress 
level of a situation is the resultant of forces, both favorable 
and unfavorable, to any certain person. That's why we must 
speak generally. To many inductees, simply being in the 
military service involves strong unfavorable forces, and the 
stress level may at once be higher than any they have en- 
countered in civilian life. Next, the future rifleman gets 
his assignment—he learns he is to be a rifleman and train 
to close in and kill; and maybe he will be killed in his final 
attempt to kill. For the threat of death looms more darkly 
to the prospective rifleman than to the rest. Hence his stress 
level goes up right away—higher, probably, than stress levels 
will ever be for many men not in combat units. As the train- 
ing intensifies, the rifleman’s stress level keeps hitting higher 
situational peaks, for he has to be made tough. The peak 
takes another jump when he is shipped to a combat theater, 
although it then recedes somewhat unless he goes directly 
into action. It goes still higher when he comes under one 
kind of indirect fire or another. It takes a big leap when he 
gets under direct fire because some of that fire is aimed at 
him personally. It hits a new peak during an active defense 
when he must hold his weapon steady enough to get in aimed 
shots to meet the final assault, and then fight his own per- 
sonal attackers with all his weapons. But higher still, and 
highest for all, is the mental stress level of the rifleman dur- 
ing his own attack, for his risk is then the greatest risk. 

And now the reasons for the screening out, the self-screening 
out, the combat nonfighters, and the combat fighters, become 
plainer. 
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During pre-induction and induction screening, a trained 
examiner tries to find out if a subject's mental limit is too 
low for the mental stress levels he will later meet. Many a 
potential inductee is not even examined, for his history shows 
his mental limit is too low even for past civilian-life stress 
levels. He has already either “cracked up” or avoided or cir- 
cumvented situations the stress levels of which could not have 
been very high. 

The post-induction self-screening process begins in the sub- 
ject’s unconscious mind. It causes him to become mentally 
ill or bodily ill. His mental make-up is like an unserviceable 
vat into which the unpleasant waters of obligation to duty 
are being poured. Sooner or later some part of the vat gives 
way and it will hold no more water. If one of the securi- 
ty foundation” planks on the bottom gives way, the vat 
can hold almost no water at all. If one of the “discipline” 
staves on the side springs a leak, the vat may hold what 
water it has, but no more. It doesn’t matter much, really, 
except toa repairman, Ww hat plank or stave gave way or what 
the repairman calls it. If it hadn't been the one that did, 
it probably would have been another. The coopers who built 
the vat just didn’t make a good one. 

And finally when 100 men meet the stress level of the at- 
tacking rifleman, 50 (or 85) unconscious minds swing into 
action and will not allow their owners even to fire their rifles. 
The unconscious minds nudge the conscious minds with: 
“Better help that wounded buddy back to the rear—it's the 
humane thing to do. . . . Don’t shoot that rifle—someone will 
shoot back at you. . . . Listen to all that noise; you're ‘pinned 
down by enemy fire.’ . . . Here's a safe hole; you can’t see 
the sergeant—he can’t see you. . . . How can you advance all 


by yourself? . . . Look! that little bunch following the Lieu- 
tenant are almost at the top already and there's no more 
firing—get up there quick and help them. . . . What a fight! 
—but we did it!” And thus the nonfighters either avoid the 
“situation” or circumvent its full force. 

The unconscious minds of the 50 Cor 15) fighters were 


But they estimated their mental limits to 
be at least as high as their situational stress levels, and took 
no action. Hence these conscious minds went on about the 
fighters’ business of shooting, running, ducking, crawling, 
closing, and killing. 


monitoring too. 


ENERAL S, L. A. Marshall found that there are degrees 

of ability to fight. Then he sought to determine what 
could be done about it. For one thing, a serious fault in our 
attack methods gave the rifleman a feeling of aloneness. When 
the situation seemed critical and the risk great—the stress level 
very high—he suddenly felt all by himself, with no one out 
there really helping him. Brigadier General Marshall de- 
vised techniques to overcome this, which involved hardly 
any loss in effectiveness of combat methods. They were tried 
and they worked. They are now working in Korea. 

What he did by making the attacking rifleman feel less 
alone was to lower the stress level of the situation. Aloneness 
was a strong unfavorable force of the impending attack situa- 
tion. It tended to push the resultant stress level up. Marshall, 
by removing that unfavorable force, allowed more uncon- 
scious minds among every hundred riflemen to estimate “you 
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can do it.” But he didn’t raise one mental stability limit one 
iota. Nobody can. 

The services received much criticism in the last war and in 
the first phases of Korea, for allegedly not “indoctrinating” 
men. But it was not so that World War II men didn’t know 
why they were fighting. It had all been in the papers and 
on the radio. If any man hadn't read or “eo about it, 
he got it from barracks bull sessions. The moving picture 
series, “Why We Fight,” was one of the finest jobs of putting 
across a point ever produced. Every man in training from 
1943 on was required to see them. Thus the conscious mind 
was well indoctrinated. Criticism of lack of indoctrination 
may well be a grasping at straws to rationalize our high 
World War II psycho rate. 

But mental illness involves the unconscious mind. Indoc- 
trination by “mental suggestion” affects the conscious mind; 
it cannot change any man’s mental stability limit. To adults 
with satisfactory mental limits the fact that their country is 
at war is indoctrination enough. Such men needed no more 
and never worried about “why we fight”—they knew. It was 
the unconscious minds of the nonfighter type which, know- 
ing that they couldn't, or estimating that they probably 
couldn’t allow their owners to fight anyway, nudged their 
conscious minds with: “Is all this really necessary? What 
the hell am I doing here in the army, anyway? Of course 
there is a reason, and a good one, and I know what it is. 
But since they haven't spelled it out for me word by word, 
I'll save my pride by pointing out that nobody ever told me 
why they want me to do what I can’t do—fight.” 

But hardly anyone complained about our indoctrination of 
the unconscious mind, bad as much of it was. And it is no 
excuse that we were almost always yielding to public pres- 
sure. It is the military's responsibility, in readying a man for 
war, to prepare his intellect, his body, and his spirit. We must 
train his intellect so he will know what to do and how to 
do it. We must condition his body so that it will always be 
able to do what his intellect requires of it. And we must 
condition his spirit to the final fortitude of the battlefield. 
It is not merely bad sense to neglect the spirit, it is cruel. If 
you condition a man to easy, comfortable living, then sud- 
denly pitch him into the hardships of the battlefield, his 
spirit must make a rapid adjustment and it may fail to. 

In conditioning the spirit we are dealing primarily with 
the unconscious mind. We are trying to show that monitor 
that its owner can “take it” when he finally meets the hard- 
ship situations of the battlefield. In our “battle indoctrina- 
tion courses,” crawling under machine-gun fire, through, 
under, and over obstacles, while simulated projectiles explode, 
we took a big step in the right direction in conditioning the 
spirit. But then we went right back to barracks, stood re- 
treat, ate a sumptuous meal, and took our choice of any num- 
ber of entertainment facilities provided by kindly USO ladies 
whose motto “nothing is too good for the boys” we seldom 
challenged. Field training periods were ineffective because 
the faster acting “USO reconditioning” always followed. Often 
some commander, aware of the problem, tried to condition 
the spirit of his troops, but failed because of resentment of 
the apparent unfairness of his methods compared with the 
“USO policies” of neighboring units. Even if he could keep 











his men enduring simulated combat conditions and living 
the simple life all week, he almost always had to turn them 
loose on week ends. And then the kind ladies took over and 
applied the “USO softenthem-up reconditioning.” Condi- 
tioning of the spirit often took two steps backward for every 
step ahead 

Our World War II enemies had made warfare their na- 
tional industries, yet it took them four or five years to train 
an infantry Their officers were deadly serious. 
They studied hard to prepare themselves to train and com 
mand their troops. We ourselves had about a year to train 
And we tried to do it on bankers’ hours and with 
all the comforts of home, complete with loving wife whom 
we moved right along with us to make too many demands on 
our non-troop- training time, when we should be preparing 
ourselves for tomorrow's or next week’s troop training. 

It is highly significant that in high-fighter-ratio World 
War I the wives were left at home, there were no relaxa 
tion leaves or furloughs, there was very littke USO softening. 
And there was little or no demand, either by the men or the 
public, for all these things 


division 


a division 


But indoctrination of the spirit cannot raise the mental 
limit. Its main benefit is to lower the mental stress level of 
combat hardships. By gradually indoctrinating the spirit to 
accept and live the simple life, we remove or circumvent the 
shock of changing abruptly from ease to hardship. 


HE rifleman must finally meet the mental stress level of 

the ordered attack. The nonfighters don’t attack. The im- 
portant point is that they just cannot. They are constitu 
tionally unable to. Their unconscious minds won't let them. 
If they could they would and that is the dividing line. 

The fighters do attack. Their monitors estimate “yes, I 
can do it,” and do not try to deter them. But then comes 
another attack. And another and another, day after day. The 
“situation” is getting prolonged. Who is getting killed and 
wounded? the monitors ask. It is now plain enough who 
is taking the risks. The bulk of the casualties are among the 
fighters. To fire and advance with the attack, you've got to 
expose yourself in some degree to whatever fire the enemy 
The fighters draw the attention of 
his mortar and artillery observers who shift their fires accord 
ingly. Deadliest of all for each fighter, he becomes at least a 
momentary target for the aimed fire of small arms. Now 


is capable of delivering 


they are shooting at him, personally 

The nonfighter does not draw fire. He will not shoot, hence 
the enemy cannot hear him. He exposes himself very little, 
From the enemy's view 
point, he is, even if seen, back beyond the fighters, at best 


hence the enemy rarely sees him. 
a later, secondary threat and the rule of “first things first” 
applies So practically all the fire is directed at the fighters, 
hence their casualty rate 

And so an even higher situational stress level is met—pro- 
longed combat And it keeps on rising with the length of 
combat. The fighter's unconscious mind is monitoring all 
this. There will come a time to virtually every fighter in 
ever-prolonged combat, when his monitor estimates that his 
stress level has reached or soon will reach his mental limit. 
Then a number of things can happen. 


If the stress level takes an instantaneous upward spurt—a 
shell explodes close by, or a well-loved comrade is dramatical- 
ly mutilated, the monitor may take immediate independent 
action and cause its owner to become a psycho-case of mental 
or bodily illness. More often, the unconscious starts nudging 
the conscious: “You're ‘pinned down by enemy fire’; poor 
Joe just got hit—better stay here and help him;” etc. But 
sometimes the conscious mind cannot or will not be nudged 
because of forces stronger than the nudging~such things as 
personal pride, unit pride, loyalty to leader, and loyalty to 
comrades. Then the unconscious mind has to accept the 
decision of the conscious. All may go well for a while. But 
if the stress level comes up to the mental limit, the uncon 
scious mind puts a stop to the whole business and the man 
becomes a psycho-case. (Hence instilling pride, loyalty, etc. 
is not the whole picture but just this much of it.) 

Or the conscious mind may respond to the nudging, and it 
often will after other fighters in a group have begun respond- 
ing. Then all or nearly all of the fighters become, in effect, non- 
fighters. When that happens, the unit has lost its combat 
effectiveness. Everyone now gets “pinned down by enemy 
fire,” and the unit will not close against an objective until 
it has been blasted to rubble with no chance of any enemy 
surviving. 

The unit is now no longer a fighting outfit but a “ground 
occupying” group. If the unit is a small one, it will not give 
mutual support of any kind to neighboring units. If the unit 
is large, its combat effectiveness is exactly that of its sup- 
porting fire and its tactical air support. The casualty rates 
diminish, but the total losses increase because the campaign 
is lengthened. In the defense, “ground occupiers” will hold 
only as long as enemy fire is ineffective and friendly fire and 
air support hold off the attacker. If close combat threatens 
they pull out. They will not advance to an objective through 
fre. If they come under fire it is sometimes impossible to 
get them to move forward out of it into a safe area. But 
they will always displace rearward. An advance requires a 
tremendous amount of counterbattery fire and bombing. 
When near the objective, they will not close unless and until 
no close combat is likely. Hence inordinate amounts of shell 
ing and bombing are required on the primary targets, especially 
if the defense is fortified. The junior oficer and noncom casu 
alty rates are terrific. The final ground action really amounts 
to an officer- or noncom-led battle reconnaissance patrol. 
Ground occupiers can pursue a retreating but resisting enemy 
only by means of supporting fires and bombing, and at their 
rate of advance. Hence enemy casualties and disruption are 
less than they should be, and the campaign is prolonged. This 
is most apparent where the use of armor is impossible or lim 
ited. 

Do units often sink to such a level of noneffectiveness? 
Many did during World War Il. But in every unit at least 
a few fighters are always available even when its combat 
effectiveness has hit bottom. This is also the picture as to com 
bat effectiveness of a unit early in combat that has a low 
percentage of fighters—say only six or seven per platoon. 


ELL, what can be done about this whole vital problem? 
Let us divide the solutions into those which can improve 
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matters immediately; those which, if applied very soon, could 
bring results in a fairly brief time; and those which would 
take years to reach their full effect. 

All of the immediate solutions are simply methods of 
strengthening weak human vats into which we have to pour 
the unpleasant waters of obligation to duty. We caulk the 
leaky seams with “favorable situational forces” and put on 
reinforcing bands of “counter urges.” We have to do this 
because we just won't have enough good vats. What do we 
do with a poor vat that just can’t be made to hold water? 
We should get rid of it, though now we are paying out mil- 
lions of dollars annually in what amounts to rewards for 
unsery iceable vats. 

But only a small proportion of the vats we use- actually 
have to hold water clear to the top—the rifleman and some 
few others. All the rest can get by if they will hold from a 
little less to a lot less water. So the solutions that will bring re- 
sults in a short time, but not immediately, are these. First, 
determine what depths of water we'll want to put in vats 
for which we have various uses. Second, test the vats we 
get to see what depth of water each will hold. And third, 
put the high capacity vats where they are needed, and so on 
down the line. 

The long range solution has to do with getting the coopers 
(parents, teachers, etc.) to build better vats. If we can suc- 
ceed in that, we'll do far more than just assure the armed 
services a good supply. The military are not the only ones 
who pour water into vats; they just have to pour a lot more 
water into more vats. Law enforcement and fire fighting 
activities, for example, do quite a lot of pouring. And society 
has to do a certain minimum amount of pouring into all vats. 


NE vital immediate solution is the proper use of the 

counter urge. What I have said earlier about the un- 
conscious mind’s relation to the mental limit and stress levels 
was greatly oversimplified. Anyone experienced in handling 
men, especially those under great stress, knows that an im- 
portant part of the picture is still missing. 

The unconscious mind is the accumulated record of all 
past experiences. That is why, during childhood, the accumu- 
lating experiences during the early period before the mental 
limit is permanently fixed, are so important. 

First take the case of the man with a high mental stability 
limit. After it is fixed the unconscious mind sits tight, ready 
to monitor. But if the mental limit is always well above 
the stress levels of the situations met, the unconscious mind 
does no monitoring. It gets no “experience” in estimating 
the close approach of a stress level to its own mental limit. 
Its only experience in monitoring is to do nothing and this 
becomes its habit. Such a young person would, for example, 
automatically respond by giving his blood on learning that 
the Korea blood bank is dangerously low. But if a situation 
with a too high stress level must suddenly be met, that un- 
conscious mind has nothing to go on, and it may take no 
steps to nudge the conscious mind in order to avoid or cir- 
cumvent the situation, at least not until it is too late. If the 
situation develops so fast that the stress level reaches or passes 
the mental limit before the unskilled monitor is alerted and 
can do any nudging, the man “cracks up.” That explains why 
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some become mental cases suddenly and without warning. 

Now turn to the case of the man with a low mental stability 
limit. As soon as the limit has been fixed, the unconscious 
mind, again, has monitoring to do, but in this case right away. 
At first, of course, it too is without “experience.” But it has 
one initial advantage over the high limit monitor. This un- 
conscious mind, aware of its low limit, is wary from the start. 
So it can, even at first, make pretty good estimates. CIf it 
doesn’t its owner soon “cracks up,” and becomes one of the 
common cases of childhood or adolescent mental breakdown.) 
But in many initial situations it still hasn't received enough 
“experiences” to estimate accurately, and waits too long 
before nudging. The situation is circumvented but not by 
enough of a margin to suit the unconscious mind itself. 

Remember, the experiences of the formative childhood 
period that acted on this unconscious mind gave it this moni- 
toring standard: “Everything must be pleasant for me; shun 
anything that is disagreeable and difficult, seek that which 
is pleasant and easy.” After each situation wherein the stress 
level got anywhere near the actual mental limit, the moni- 
toring includes, “That was unpleasant and difficult—that was 
too close for comfort. Have to start nudging sooner after 
this.” Too close for comfort! The high-limit monitor was 
trained to accept unpleasant things because of obligation to 
society, the low-limit monitor was trained to shun such things 
because of obligation to self. So after a while the low-limit 
monitor keeps adding an ever-increasing safety factor to en- 
sure “comfort.” The more often its owner gets hurt or has 
a close shave, the greater this safety factor becomes. Before 
long, because of the past sum-total of forces that have acted 
on it which are more and more the “experiences” of com- 
fort and ease, this monitor establishes in effect a new mental 
limit—and this is the one it habitually uses as an “operational” 
limit to determine what its behavior is to be. Mental dis- 
ease no longer is the criterion for monitoring; now the maxi- 
mum acceptable stress level must involve only situations that 
have no discomfort or hardship at all. Unlike the original 
mental limit—the dividing line between mental health and 
mental illness—this behavior determinant, as we shall call it, 
is not fixed. And as the sum-total experiences of comfort and 
ease accumulate, all others being rejected, the behavior de- 
terminant gets lower and lower, until finally, there is a big 
difference between it and the orginal mental limit. And the 
important point is that the unconscious mind of such a person 
uses only the behavior determinant in monitoring all situa- 
tions, just as it once used the true mental limit. 

Such behavior determinant cases are common and man- 
kind has always handled them effectively through the use 
of counter urges. 


A COUNTER URGE is any force that tends to push a 
man’s behavior determinant back up toward his ‘true 
mental limit. In deciding on an appropriate counter urge, 
what caused the lowered behavior determinant must be kept 
in mind. It was the life criterion of the original low limit 
to seek the pleasant and easy, shun the unpleasant and the 
dificult. This makes up the filler stuff between the true 
mental limit and the behavior determinant and must be 
squeezed back up. This can be done by imposing on a situa- 











tional stress level a superstructure of selected counter urges 
designed to overcome that filler stuff and squeeze it back. 
lhis is not new, we are doing it every day and it works. 

Here's a common example. Almost every man, for various 
reasons, wants more money than he has, and most of us get 
into financial jams occasionally. Why, then don’t more of 
us rob banks? 

To a man who needs money badly, the “situation” involved 
in his possible robbing of a bank is “remaining honest.” What 
is the mental stress level for this situation for any given per 
son? It is different for different people. To a high mental 
limit, the stress level of remaining honest (not robbing the 
bank) is governed by his early disciplinary training during 
which he acquired his sense of obligation to society, even to 


doing the hard thing. So his unconscious mind monitors 
“yes, you can remain honest, you can get out and work harder 
for the money vou need,” i.e., “Don’t rob the bank.” 

But the early environment of the low mental limit sets 
the stress level of remaining honest much higher as it ap 
proaches his behavior determinant, and the unconscious mind 
monitors, “What, me get out and work harder? I’m almost 
killing myself now! Says, this bank job would be an easy 
It's an idea. But. wait! Bank: 
burglar alarms, watchmen, police, judge—jail! Why jail would 
be more unbearable than the fix I'm in now! Oh well, I guess 
I can stand some overtime on the job.” So the low mental 
limit, too, meets the situation—remains honest, does not rob 
the bank. But here the reason was not the basic forces of 
the situation. Private ownership existed long before police, 
courts, and jails, and it was one of the reasons for them. 


way out of my troubles 


[he resultant of the basic forces of the situation gave him a 
basic mental stress level that was too high for his behavior 
determinant, and he would have avoided the “remaining 
honest situation” by robbing the bank. But on his basic 
mental stress level of the situation society imposed selected 
counter urges. Then as the stress level, now fortified with 
thick layers of counter urges, pressed upward against his 
behavior determinant, the counter urges met, overcame, and 
squeezed back the filler stuff that demands ease and com 
fort. This was done at least enough until his unconscious 
mind could estimate that his behavior determinant, as now 
pushed back, was higher than his basic mental stress level 
for the situation 

Our police, legal, and penal systems do more than just 
protect the honest from the crooked. The constant threat of 
these systems keeps honest a large number of people with 
low mental limits using behavior determinants, who would 
otherwise join the crooks. The widespread looting by other 
wise “honest” citizens that often follows floods and other dis 


asters causing a temporary breakdown of police protection, 


underscores the point It behooves us to keep these systems 
working effectively as good, strong, counter urges. 

It is important to note that in this last case the monitoring 
was primarily based on whether or not the basic situational 
resultant of forces with the counter urges added, would be 
more unbearable than the fix the man was in. For that is 
the nature of behavior determinants and the reason for counter 
urges. The low limit unconscious mind always monitors on 
the principle: which alternative is the least unbearable? To 


get this unconscious mind monitoring the way we want it 
to—meet the situation instead of avoiding or circumventing 
it, we apply forces that “urge” the monitor to take action 
“counter” to what it would do without these forces. 

But the advantages are not limited to just one situation. 
The potential bank robber decides to remain honest and work 
a little harder, which he does. His unconscious mind gets an 
“experience,” that he can stand a little hardship. He en- 
counters more and more situations having counter urges, 
with the same results. The sum-total of such experiences 
mounts up and finally gets strong enough to push his flexible 
behavior determinant back up to his true mental limit. The 
practical result is that he behaves more and more like a man. 
Counter urges are not only good for society, they are good 
for the individual low mental limit. They allow him to do 
more and more things that he couldn't have done without 
them. Hence he leads a richer and fuller life. 


IGH mental limits don't need counter urges and are un- 

affected by them. Low mental limits must have counter 
urges in order even to pull their weight doing something a 
little useful. But it is among the great mass of middling men- 
tal limits that counter urges perform wonders. This is espe- 
cially true of military counter urges. 

Young Mr. So-so has a fairly high mental stability limit. 
But it's low enough to have caused him to develop a behavior 
determinant sometime before he was drafted. Now as Private 
So-so, rifleman, he is subjected to the military machinery that 
is supposed to ready (1) his intellect, (2) his body, and (3) 
his spirit. His unconscious accumulating mirror remembers 
intellectual and physical training from his school days—he 
has already run an “indoctrination course” in those things, so 
now their military stress levels are acceptable to his monitor. 
But what of all this other stuff: commands, orders, regulations 

get up, shave, wear your tie thus, fall in, say “sir,” proper 
uniform, off limits, MPs, conduct prejudicial? There is little 
in his unconscious mirror of these things; for him their stress 
levels are too high for his behavior determinant, and he moni- 
tors against them. Now if his military seniors don’t know 
their jobs, and mollycoddle him, he slights these things when- 
ever possible and gets away with it. Hence disciplinary coun- 
ter urges are prevented from pushing his behavior determinant 
back up to his true mental limit. And the “soften-them-up” 
activities of the USO and the camp followers, permitted by his 
mollycoddling officers, keep his behavior determinant low. Be- 
cause his behavior determinant is kept low, his unconscious 
mind, the sum-total of his past experiences, is finally schooled 
to monitor on this principle: “I obey orders only if it suits my 
convenience—unless someone makes me obey.” 

This goes on and on until one day the order is given to 
attack up that hill. Because there are people up there who will 
be shooting his way, to go up that hill suddenly becomes the 
most inconvenient thing to do in Private So-so’s whole life. 
And he won't do it unless someone makes him. But there are 
other So-sos in the platoon, plus a lot of really low mental 
limits. The Lieutenant blows his whistle. Six or seven fight- 
ers (higher mental limits), usually including the squad leaders, 
start forward, but slow up at once, looking right and left. 
Where the hell is everybody? Lieutenant Smith, the platoon 
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leader, is surprised—it wasn’t like this back in training. He 
can’t see very far along the “line,” so he starts out to investigate. 
But about then his handy-talkie squawks, “Smitty, get going! 
The barrage has lifted and you'll soon lose your smoke screen.” 
His company commander's voice bellows in its urgency and 
Smith knows why. Better get up there now with somebody 
before the smoke drifts and the enemy recovers from the 
barrage. So in desperation he lunges up the hill shouting 
“Follow Me!” The fighters obey, converging over towards him 
for cohesion. 

Now some fire starts coming from the enemy. It is coming 
at the small group of fighters—the only present visible threat 
to the enemy. As the group works its way forward, the enemy 
fire is drawn more and more from the laggers and hiders—the 
So-sos and the low mental limits. 

And now there are noises from the rear. Heavy machine 
guns and mortars are moving up. OP personnel are starting to 
move to the new look-see ground ahead. Jeeps are roaring. 
Private So-so now has a “situation” on his hands and his moni- 
tor nudges, “Don’t get caught here. What was it the book said 
about firing squads? You can make it now!” So now up the 
hill he goes, along with the other So-sos and even a lot of the 
low mental limits. They rush on up to the objective panting. 
The Lieutenant is surprised again. Well, we're almost all of 
us here after all. He hasn't time even to wonder what hap- 
pened, for he must get on at once with sorting the squads out 
and consolidating the position or continuing the attack. But if 
he happened to winds eanhell the ammunition redistribu- 
tion, he would get the clue. He would notice right away that 
So-so and the other nonfighting laggers are at least a source of 
ammunition supply to the fighters. 

Wishful thinking probably won't let Smith suspect the 
truth, even when the same thing happens tomorrow and the 
next day, until “Follow Me” becomes his modus operandi. 
Officers, like everyone else, have their egos, and each wants 
to believe that all his men are fighters—they are his men. For 
example, General S. L. A. Marshall, writing about World 
War II, said, “In the course of holding post-combat mass inter- 
views with approximately 400 infantry companies in the Cen- 
tral Pacific and European Theaters, I did not find one battal- 
ion, company, or platoon commander who had made the 
slightest effort to determine how many of his men had 
actually engaged the enemy with a weapon.” And command- 
ers were astonished to learn that the firer percentage of their 
units averaged about 15. (Which indicates how much we can 
rely on a system of awarding combat pay to riflemen that re- 
quires the officer or an observer to select the names from what 
he sees.) 


OW let's start in again with Private So-so in a different 

outfit, one where noncoms and officers carefully steer a 
course between martinet and mollycoddler. Orders are given 
because the required action is proper. Private So-So's seniors, 
deliberately thinking about all these things, explain the 
“why” of orders to him, not routinely but whenever he should 
know why. And the execution of orders is carefully super- 
vised to ensure that the ordered action is correctly taken. 
Camp followers are left at home or at least constrained from 
interfering with officer and noncom schools and other training 


preparation. USO activities are encouraged only to the point 
of providing recreation and relaxation so that all men are kept 
at the peak of mental and physical alertness and receptivity. 

The articles and cartoons he sees in service-sponsored publi- 
cations follow the fighter line, not the nonhghter's. They 
constantly encourage him to act like a man, accept his 3 
ships and put a soft 1 on his own jous ease and 
comfort. The questions he is asked by pollsters are never those 
that give him an idea he is running things—in a childish at- 
tempt to show him that the command is thinking of his 
interests. He might be asked whether he would rather have 
syrup or molasses on his pancakes, but not what he thinks of 
his squad, platoon or company commanders. His company 
and battalion commanders, under the guidance of their com- 
manders, by careful and constant supervision, know all about 
those leaders, and many other things vital to So-so’s morale and 
future combat effectiveness. (If So-so has a grain of sense, he 
realizes what is going on; if he hasn't, it doesn’t matter much, 
but his corporal will probably tell him.) 

The result of all this is that So-so’s behavior determinant, 

ushed up by these counter urges, rises until it finally reaches 
Ris true mental stability limit, and he will do the very best he 
is capable of. And when the battlefield is seodlinls ta and a 
lot of other So-sos will find that their mental limits do allow 
them to be fighters. Military counter uiges, i.e., sensible, 
impartial, but strict discipline will thus raise the fighter ratio. 

During World War II this was anything but easy to accom- 
plish. The over-all disciplinary setup was so weakened that 
individual commanders needed much selfless self-assurance to 
buck the milk-and-honey flood with sound, time-tested military 
discipline. But General S. L. A. Marshall did find that some 
of them had made the attempt. And in their units the combat 
fighter ratio was as much as ten per cent higher than in the 
average. A vital ten per cent. 

It was the World War II officers’ wishful thinking that stub- 
bornly refused to see the “hard facts of combat” before their 
eyes that caused their later downfall (which we'll discuss in a 
moment). And it required a Marshall to get the facts that 
should have been known all along. The officers’ only excuse is 
that the one to whom these facts were first revealed, the pla- 
toon leader, like Lieutenant Smith, was usually taken over 
about then by the graves registration people or the medics, and 
his replacement went through the same cycle. And when 
there were no more replacement officers, the 15 per cent or so 
of fighters were looked over for battlefield commissions. 


MEN with the highest mental limits don’t have behavior 
determinants. Some do have restrictions on behavior that 
operate something like behavior determinants. Such conduct 
deterrents are developed by a man of high mental limit in the 
same manner that the low limit gets his behavior determinant. 
But the environmental forces that cause them are just the 
posite. Instead of obligation to self, the high limit’s ear 
environment stressed obligation to others. If this stressing was 
distorted or emphasized to extremes, the unconscious mind 
may demand too much perfection of its owner. The estimate 
of a situation is not only “can I do it without cracking up?” 
but “can I do it perfectly?” After a few chose calls in monitor- 
ing, this unconscious mind begins adding safety factors to 
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guard against imperfection and then develops a standard, its 
conduct deterrent, which it tends to use instead of its mental 
limit. The stuff between these two lines is fear of imperfection 
The monitor tries to avoid or circumvent 
situations in which the owner might make a mistake, slight a 
duty, or in some way fall down in an obligation to others. 

The remedy here is just the opposite of a counter urge. Take 
another look at the chart on page 16. The low limit got his 
behavior determinant from too much security and not enough 
discipline, hence we treat him with what he lacks, discipline, 
jut the high limit got his conduct deter 
rent from an over or distorted dose of discipline, so we dip 
into security for his medicine. What he needs is understand 
ing with a view to developing more self-assurance. This he 
often does by himself, usually when some vital situation de 
manding unusual obligation to others causes him to rationalize 
Example: WoodrowWilson, who con 
sciously overcame a deep-seated reticence to public speaking. 
Often his conduct deterrent is obvious to sympathetic friends 
and they help make it clear to him or get him to overcome it 
by increments of doing things contrary to his conduct deter 
rent. If neither self nor friends can do the trick, the high limit 
often takes his conduct deterrent to an expert, who may be a 
clergyman, teacher, or perhaps a company commander, Boy 
Scout master or ¥ MCA leader, or a psychiatrist. 

In any event, most conduct deterrents get pushed back up 
to the true mental limits and their owners go about their busi 
ness of being useful and often outstanding citizens. Even if 
the cure never happens, it doesn’t bother them much. Their 
conduct deterrents end up by giving them troublesome but not 
acute idiosyncrasies. So well known are these symptoms that 
they are mimicked by low limit hopefuls in pitiful attempts to 
appear manly. But the fake is almost always obvious: a high 
sense of justice and human rights is aped by mollycoddling; 


terror of error 


L.¢., counter urges 


his conduct deterrent. 


great selflessness is mimed as sheepish servility; and pudency 
appears as prudery 


NFORTUNATELY, during World War II, counter urges 
The low ratio of combat fighters 
clearly indicates that much had been lacking in the child 
But these same unfavorable forces 


took an awful beating 


hood of most of our men 
did far more damage than just to produce a low fighter rate. 
They welled up in the war in a flood of pressure to do away 
with counter urges at a time when the need for them was 
greater than ever. And even now the flood still flows, pumped 
on by possibly well-intentioned but poorly informed self 
appointed critics of the services, and the harm they have 
already done is beyond calculation 

In sniping at “the military mind,” I am probably as trigger 
sut the military mind was not respon 
sible for the wrecking of our disciplinary system during 


World War Il. During World War II, as the tide of milk 


and honey rose, most military professionals knew it was all 


quick as the next man 


But who can say whether or not it could have been 
stopped, it was so overwhelming. Anyway, few attempts were 
made 


wrong 


The milk-and 
honey critics were simply the mouthpieces for the nonfighter 
type. After the war they attacked whatever remained of the 


I he tide didn't subside much after the war. 


counter urges. The machinery for applying most military 
counter urges is the officer corps, and at that they struck 
hardest. Why? The nonfighter types, combat and non- 
combat, knew down deep in their unconscious minds, that 
they either hadn’t fought or couldn’t have. Who had? The 
junior officers in particular, leading small groups of fighters 

six or seven men and a platoon leader. And often higher 
officers, even generals, had to pitch in and fight, too. But day 
in and out the platoon leaders oe the brunt. 

When we were scraping the bottom in manpower, battle- 
field commissions became a great source of rifle-unit junior 
officers. They were chosen from among the fighters. About 
the only questions then asked were these. Will he get up 
and fight? Will he be the scout? Will he be the first man to 
close with the enemy? For platoon leaders rarely directed and 
controlled assaults against objectives; they led and executed 
them—they had to. “Follow Me!” was the ofhcers’ motto right 
up to the bitter end, because “Follow you—Way Behind,” was 
so thoroughly subscribed to by the nonfighter. But back from 
the wars and among the general public again, the nonfighter 
type, both of combat and noncombat service, had to live with 
themselves and with their fellow men. Their unconscious 
precious peace of mind was hurting as it was, but a still worse 
situation was impending. What if the true state of affairs 
becomes public knowledge? The “situation” then was that of 
honestly allowing the facts to be known. Naturally, they 
monitored against that, for it would mean their conscious 
shame and, worst of all, their shame in the eyes of their 
fellow men. But how could they avoid or circumvent this 
situation? They had to take action and take it quickly. And 
they took an action typical of low mental limits in such situa- 
tions—they attacked a symbol. 

The officer leader who had to, or would have had to, do much 
of their fighting for them was the natural, because the actual, 
symbol of their own unconscious shame. So they set their 
version of him up as a straw man and knocked him down. 
lhe spectators, sitting out in the stands of American civilian 
ways of life, were easily convinced because of where they sat. 
Besides, the nonfighter was the favorite. He was the son, 
husband, relative, friend, or boy friend of millions. The other 
fellow they thought they knew from supposed counterparts in 
civilian life—the harsh, tyrannical, overbearing boss. So when 
the straw man went down, the favorite had won. Where, for 
example, was the World War II combat rifleman fighter on the 
Doolittle Board? Yet the whole problem is acutely focused on 
the combat rifleman. 

But there is hope. From the west comes a plea across the 
far horizon. The plea is variously worded but it amounts to 
this: Give us back the counter urges! And let us heed it. For 
it is coming from the Eighth Army in Korea, which has proved 
in combat a fighter percentage well over three times the aver- 
age rate of World War Il. “Stop the mollycoddling—send us 
disciplined soldiers!” is the cry. 


UTTING our whole disciplinary house in order is the first 
immediate solution. But concurrently we should apply every 
feasible form of “favorable situational forces.” The object is to 
get the resultant of favorable forces of a situation so much 
stronger than the resultant of unfavorable forces that the final 
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mental stress level of the situation will be fixed lower by more 
unconscious minds. Then when the monitors compare these 
lowered stress levels with their own mental limits (or behavior 
determinants ) many more of them will estimate, “Yes, you can 
do it.” The method is to add or strengthen favorable forces, 
or remove or lessen unfavorable forces, or both. 

A beautiful illustration of this process is Brigadier General 
Marshall's improved attack techniques. Everything that he 
has devised should become standard training doctrine. If any 
more are possible, let’s get them and start using them. As an 
illustration, bulletproof clothing that does not hamper an 
attacking rifleman would make his attack reece pore 
level take a tremendous drop. In many such phases great 
progress has already been made. Not only are the present 
developments in bulletproof clothing all to the good. The 
immediate use of whole blood and rapid evacuation by heli- 
copter have already greatly lessened a strong unfavorable 
force of all combat situations, because each soldier knows that 
now if he is wounded his chances of living are _— 

Every phase of each situation the combat rifleman is con- 
fronted with should be studied: attack, defense, pursuit, 
withdrawal; day, night, fog—and all the rest, and every 
feasible favorable force should be more speedily injected or 
strengthened, and every unfavorable force removed or less- 
ened. Certainly the people at such places as Monroe and 


Benning are aware of such things, but there should be no 
delays in adopting them in training. Our present need for 
fighters in the event of all-out war is far too critical to permit 
a time-lag of a year or so between the OK of a new combat 
technique and its final issuance in print to troops in training. 


HE next immediate action that can be taken has to do with 

the mental stress level of prolonged combat. Prolonged 
combat shoves the fighters’ stress levels up and up, and their 
unconscious minds start nudging hard. The conscious mind 
may respond to the nudging, and often will after other fighters 
have begun responding. But if the whole unit has a rotation 
goal, such mass responding doesn’t happen. To many men, 
also, such a goal becomes a strong favorable situational force. 
If each attack, for example, is just one of an endless number of 
attacks, the stress level for each is fixed higher than for each 
attack of a known limited number of attacks. Hence a sound, 
over-all rotation policy is essential to keep good fighting units 
from becoming mere ground-occupying groups. 

But even with our backs to the wall, for example, the prin 
ciple can be applied. If a crisis makes no rotation possible, 
either individually or by units, even battalion reserves should 
be used as much as possible as “rest areas.” 

To a rifleman long in actual combat, it is ironically funny to 
read in Stars and Stripes or somewhere that somebody visited 
“the front” who went as far forward as some divisional or 
regimental command post. To the combat rifleman the batial- 
ion CP is about the safest place he or anyone he knows has 
ever seen. To him “the front” at any particular time in day- 
light is the area of “our” high ground closest to where the 
enemy is or probably is, and extending forward from there. 
It is the area that the enemy can reach into with direct-laying 
weapons. At any particular time at night, the front is the area 
that is probably being penetrated by enemy patrols. Anybody 
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whose zone of normal action is in these areas is a “front-line 
soldier.” Everyone else is a “rear-echelon soldier,” with the 
last word often replaced by others more vigorously explicit. 
The staffs and troops at battalion level know exactly what he 
means. When these people are up at OPs or with the riflemen 
and machine gunners, the war is “on” for them. The moment 
they move back past the first hill mask this side of the enemy, 
the war is “off.” At the battalion CP itself, the war is seldom 
“on.” At platoon CPs, the war is never “off.” At company 
CPs, it’s about 50-50. At the instant you pass back across that 
exact line dividing the “front” from the entire “rear echelon,” 
you experience the greatest single increment of relief from 
apprehension of all such increments were you to keep right on 
back to Hometown, USA. 

(The front-line soldier makes two exceptions to this concept 
of rear-echelon “soldiers’—his own mortarmen and the artil- 
lerymen. Although they operate in the “rear-echelon” area, 
behind the last forward hill crest, he knows that they are about 
the only ones back there who are ever subject to effective 
indirect fire, and the only fire you get in that relatively 
peaceful area is indirect, barring enemy planes. But when the 
enemy mortars and artillery start counter-battery work, the 
war is “on” for mortarmen and artillerymen.) 

So, for the front-line soldier, even a day or so in battalion 
reserve can be very refreshing, especially if he can get some 
sleep. At least he can stand up and walk around in peace, 
depending on enemy air observation and available cover. Here 
with proper security out, he is relatively safe and for that rea- 
son je his mind and body relax. And little things rear- 
echelon soldiers take for granted give him a deal of comfort 
—shaving, writing letters, even using a straddle trench standing 
up. Compared to front-line soldiering, this is a “good deal.” 
Even in a moving situation, the reserve is usually positioned 
for several hours or a day or so, and that’s a help. 

Now if the battalion commander has a known policy of 
rotating companies into reserve, each company as a unit and 
each fighter will have a goal in sight. And they will fight their 
hearts out when they know that there is going to be an end to 
it, even for a short spell. Front-line soldiers don’t think too far 
into the future. They are not exposed to hazards occasionally; 
they live in danger. Sudden, violent death is ever among them 
and to each man a next-minute possibility. Such men don’t 
project their personal planning very far. Their next turn back 
in battalion reserve is no furlough home, but it is so much 
better than front-line conditions that it becomes a goal to men 
who are living only in the present. If present rotation policies 
in Korea are closely adhered to, they will meet this need. 

The combat riflemen fighters and a few other front-line 
soldiers are the only ones who experience the full impact of 
war and they have to have the highest mental stability of all. 
All commanders, from battalion up, can help them keep it by 
having and using announced, or at least known, reserve poli- 
cies, whether or not an over-all rotation plan is in effect. 


W we come to the part of the solution which cannot begin 

to bring results immediately because it will take some time 
to put in effect. This is the measuring of mental stability 
limits—and so important is this part of the solution that we 
must start getting it now. It is badly needed—now. 











In World War II the then Army Air Forces developed wash 
out procedures that worked far better than anything known 
before. With almost unbelievable accuracy these tests put the 
finger on the man who could probably become a pilot. 

Just as the Air Force needs pilots, so the Army needs rifle- 
men fighters, And just as the Air Force needs others, like navi- 
gators, with some lesser degrees of pilot characteristics, so the 
Army needs many men with lesser degrees of fighter char 
acteristics. 

We must immediately set up such a project; call it, say, 
“Project SI.” Call in the scientists and plenty of combat 
people, General S. L. A. Marshall among them. Set up the 
problem, make the experiments, develop the tests. (If such a 
project exists, as it well may under some classification which 

prevents announcement of it, then give it every ofhcial support 

as the project of highest priority.) Determine first the maxi 

mum situational mental stress level for each type of Army 

assignment, thus learning the required mental stability limit 

for each kind of soldier. List them, broken down into inductee 
S types if this is found to be indicated. 

These might be grouped in, say, groups | to 10. Group 1, 
the highest, would contain riflemen, BAR men, machine 
gunners, bazookamen, and other fighters needing the highest 
mental limits. And so on down to Group 10 which might 
contain many ZI personnel, those with the lowest required 
mental stability limits. 

Then devise procedures to find each inductee’s true mental 
stability limit. A man tagged 3 can be given any assignment 
in Groups 3 to 10, but none in Group 1 or 2. 

Now see what we would have. Percentage of rifleman 
fighters: 100. Percentage of nonfighters: 0. Every rifleman a 
fighter! And few if any are going to “crack up” and ride the 
Gl Bill of Rights for the rest of their lives. 

Maybe it can’t be done to perfection. But the benefits are 
so tremendous that every effort should be made, even to gain 
partial success. Probably the only laboratory for a great deal 
of the testing is actual combat. How long we'll have the 
Korean laboratory, we don't know—but let us use it! And let 
us not hesitate to use other people's laboratories. 

We owe it to our country and our present and future rifle 
men fighters to tackle this part of the solution now. They are 
the finest warriors in the world. If we have no nonfighters 
whatever on the field, the enemy then has to shoot at every 
body; he cannot concentrate on one small group who are his 
only threat. Thus his fire becomes about one-sixth as effective 
as it was in World War II against his actual enemy. And now 
his actual enemy is six times as large, and infinitely more dan 
gerous to him 

Our own small-unit tactics will then approach perfection. 
With the noncoms and officers doing their real jobs, units 
would have a degree of control ‘and flexibility no enemy on 
earth could approach. Their fire is accurate, thick, deadly 

and flexible. With good, up-to-the-minute training and dis- 
cipline and a round or two of combat, the individual fighter, 
confident now of all his comrades, becomes, in effect, a small 
unit himself. Everybody's conscious mind is functioning and 
everybody does the right thing—fires, rushes, hits the dirt, fires, 
crawls, takes considered risks. When such a unit says it’s 
“pinned down by enemy fire,” it actually is pinned down by 


fire—not by unconscious nudging. But if the mortars and 
artillery can't knock out the pinning fire, then (please God, 
we'll have an Army TAC) along comes good old “Nap” in 
that plane of his, and the fighters’ right feet come up ready to 
spring, for “Nap” never misses. 

Further, we find out about the stress of prolonged combat on 
all groups in combat. We measure the stress of prolonged 
service on all noncombat groups, too, and set up correct 
combat and noncombat theater rotation policies, large-unit 
reserve rotation policies, even ZI rotation policies. 

Or physical requirement standards can be overhauled and 
tailored to fit the needs of the different groups. Thus almost 
every American male becomes available for some kind of 
military duty, and we know just about how long we can use 
him on that duty before he hollers “Uncle!” Then he goes back 
to civilian life and is not available for military duty again until 
such-and-such a date. And he's unlikely to “crack up.” He 
knows he is in Class 9, say, and will never be shipped out. 
Nobody is excused from service except the man incapable of 
functioning in any capacity. 

Our potential enemy has a huge mass of military manpower, 
and he does not lack in courage. But if we match him in 
courage, then better him in “quality,” we can take on his 
hordes if we must and beat him. Project SI will tell us how 
to get the “special issue” needed for the matching. World 
War II conclusively demonstrated that a “general issue” won't 
be good enough. And it’s a safe bet that the items in Group | 
of such a special issue will call themselves—soldiers. 


| long-range part of the solution, even if instigated right 
now, would require many decades before it began to take 


positive effect. 

This phase of the solution is, of course, to get American 
parents raising children with high mental stability limits, and 
American schoolteachers, especially in the lower grades, teach- 
ing in a manner that will achieve this same end. 

The best clear measure of our need for this vital change is 
our low percentage of potential fighters among the population 
supplying them. The most accurate picture obtainable—that 
of World War Il—showing 15 per cent in combat—means 
considerably less than that in view of the extensive pre-combat 
screening. As many as 10 per cent more can be added through 
the use of counter urges to raise behavior determinants up 
to mental stability limits. At best we then have 75 per cent 
with mental stability limits too low for any great mental stress. 

We can well ask how close we are today to the situation in 
Rome before the Empire collapsed. 

To do this means a major > mana of attitude, and it would 
take many experts, many articles, many books, to describe just 
what needs to be done. To say how we can best get the father 
replacing the mother as head of the family and bring mascu- 
line disciplinary influences back into the rearing of children. 
And how we can get early grammar school teachers to take full 
advantage of their wonderful opportunity to train the nation’s 
children in the mental discipline that will assist in producing 
men and women with high mental stability limits. The well 
being of our people, and, yes, their very freedom and exist- 
ence, is certain to depend, soon or late, on the widest recogni- 
tion of these needs. 
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A father wants Universal Military Training to be 
AS TOUGH AND REAL AS WAR ITSELF 


Harold Martin 


from The Atlanta Journal-Constitution, Jenvary 20, 1952. Reprinted by permission. 


S this is written the Congress is debating the Univer- 
sal Military Training Act. I hope they pass it. But 
what I hope above all else is that when they put it into 
effect, they won't forget what it’s for. I hope they will 
spend most of that all-too-short six months in’ actually 
teaching the trainees how to survive in battle; how to 
kill the enemy while suffering as little damage as pos- 
sible to themselves. 

I read with some distress the outline of the proce- 
dures they seem to be planning to put into effect. They 
are going to increase the number of chaplains, which is 
all right. I have no objection to that. But they are also 
going to do a lot of “compulsory character guidance” in 
lectures that will cover, the reports say, such fields as 
“sex education, marriage and family life, religion, moral 
principles, citizenship and ‘responsibility,’” whatever 


that means. Superimposed on that course of training 
will be an information and education program similar 
to the one now in effect but improved. 


S the father of a teen-age son, in the not too remote 
past I have seen what happens to other men’s sons 
when they go into battle well educated in civics but 
poorly trained in the use of their weapons. I am con- 
siderably disturbed by the above. A man can be as great 
an authority on sex as Dr. Kinsey, he can know all 
there is to know about how to live happily in the bonds 
of matrimony, he can be as devout a Christian as St. 
Francis of Assisi, but if he can’t hit what he shoots at, 
if he can’t take advantage of cover, if he hasn't the 
physical stamina to endure the hardships of life in the 
field, he is going to get killed. UMT, as I see it, should 
not attempt to take the place of the church, the home 
or the school. It should train soldiers. 
When my boy’s time comes to report for his training 
I know what I want them to de for him. I want them 
to put a pack on his back and a pair of shoes that fit 
him on his feet, and I want them to march him and 
march him until he can go 20 miles in a day, up hill 
and down through woods and over rocks and streams, 
in heat and cold, until there is not an ounce of fat or 
soft muscle on him. 
I want them to teach him about grenades, and I 
want him to learn how to use a bayonet, for the grenade 


and the bayonet will be the weapons that win the fight 


for him in thé last minutes when men come face to face 
and the weak and unskilled ones die. I want them to 
teach him how to use the bazooka and the multiple 
rocket launcher. I want them to teach him to shoot a 
105 cannon and a 155 rifle. I want them to teach him 
how to take off across unfamiliar country with a map 
and a compass, and go where he’s told to go and come 
back again. 

And when he’s learned all he can learn as an indi- 
vidual I want them to work him in the field as a 
member of a squad, for with that small unit he is going 
to live or die in battle. 1 want him to know all there is 
to know about maintaining communications, by hand 
signal, whistle, flare and voice, within his own little 
unit, and all there is to know about keeping in com- 
munication with larger units by field phone and radio. 
And I want them to teach him that the man who 
fails to take care of delicate communications equip- 
ment is a fool, who may cause his whole outfit to be 
destroyed. 


WANT them to teach him these things, not in the 

classroom, in lectures, no matter how efficient they 
may be in theory, but out in the field. And I want 
them to keep him in the field for weeks, in the rain and 
the mud, the snow and the cold, and I want him to miss 
hot meals for days on end. I want him to know what 
the ache and misery, the animal squalor of a front-line 
position is like, so that he can stand up under the strain 
of being wet and cold and sleepless and staggering from 
fatigue, as he will have to stand up under it if he ever 
fights in a war. 

And I hope the sociologists and the schoolteachers 
don’t move in on UMT and take it over. 1 want his 
instructors to be combat veterans who have been in bat- 
tle, who have proved their leadership, who have known 
what it is to shoot and to be shot at, to kill, and to be 
themselves wounded. 

These may be harsh things for a man to wish for 
his son. But I love him and want him to come back 
from war alive, if he ever has to fight a war. And 
I know that the things I've named above, along with 
many others, are the things he'll need to know if he 
is going to survive. As for his moral character and 
his education, that’s my responsibility, not the Army's. 























rifle platoon of three 14-man sections, each di- 


vided into three 4-man fire teams, would make 


battle control easier and strengthen battle units 


Captain Henry G. Morgan, Jr. 


Ww are constantly searching for ways to 
make our assault soldier more efficient 
in battle. Perhaps a reorganization of the 
rile company would increase the rifle- 
man’s efficiency. A reorganization that I 
believe would be helpful would elimi- 
nate the rifle squad by name and substi- 
tute the rifle section. The section leader 
would continue to be a sergeant first 
class. He would have a sergeant assistant 
section leader and three four-man fire 
teams, each with a corporal team leader. 
Some day we may have a lightweight 
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automatic rifle in the hands of each 
member of the fire team. But since that 
day may bé far in the future, a BAR 
should be placed in each fire team, the 
remaining weapons of the team being 
M1 rifles. 

This is basically the organization used 
by the Marines. Their reasons for adopt 
ing it may or may not be the same as 
those we shall consider here. It does not 
matter. The rifle section, however, is in 
our traditions. We had a rifle section a 
few years ago. It had three squads in- 
stead of the three fire teams recom- 
mended here. 

If we form such an organization, we 
may have to reorganize other units of the 
rifle company. But before getting into 
that, let’s look at this rifle section I’ve 
proposed. 

What are the objections to a fourteen- 
man section? Control? A few years ago 
we had a twelve-man squad. When we 
found out that a squad leader could not 
control it efficiently, we reduced it to 
nine men. Some soldiers believe that 
even the present rifle squad is too un- 
wieldy. Consider the situation, for in- 
stance, when a rifle squad is advancing 
as the point of a larger formation. Sup 
pose it suddenly comes under hostile fire 
and the squad deploys to fire on the 
enemy. The squad leader has a BAR 
team and five aot (six separate indi- 
viduals or units!) to direct into position, 
give fire orders and keep under control. 
His job is complicated by enemy fire, 
noise, distance, and confusion. It is not 
easy even with the help of the assistant 
squad leader. But if he had the rifle sec- 
tion I've proposed, he would have just 
three men to control. His three fire team 
leaders, in turn, would have just one 
BAR and two riflemen to control. 

We used to have a rifle squad of eight 
men. The rifle section, a mere buck ser- 
geant in command, had three squads. In 
those days higher leaders and command- 
ers normally had two to four maneuver 
elements immediately subordinate to 
them. Since then the triangular forma- 


tion has become standard for most units. 
But the poor squad leader, whose free- 
dom of movement on the battlefield is 
most restricted and whose means of com- 
munication are most elementarggt 

his problems of control incre: 
three-grade promotion, while 

served, has not bestowed upo 


superman qualities. 
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bchool, speaks 
frequently of the “loneliness of the bat- 
tlefield” and of the necessity of preparing 
the soldier for the psychological impact 
of this dreadful fact. Colonel S. L. A. 
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Marshall developed at some length the 
importance of the spoken word, of physi- 
cal contact of comrades. The organiza 
tion of our assault soldiers into small fire 
teams might go a long way toward solv 
ing this problem. Two-man foxholes are 
calculated to overcome this loneliness to 
some extent. The fire team organization 
would simplify the rule of two-man fox 
holes, because the same two men would 
be paired off all the time. Further, ex 
perience with this organization may 
rove the two-man foxhole unnecessary. 
I may be that one-man foxholes will not 
impair morale within the team. When a 
man knows that his buddy and not some 
stranger is in the next hole, he may not 
be so lonely. There will be just three 
men with whom he lives and fights with 
great intimacy. When he knows that 
those same three are always near him, 
the ten yards to the next foxhole will not 
be nearly so awesome. 
munication between 


A sense of com 
friends can be 
stretched over a great distance. One 
yard between strangers can be a stone 
wall. In many situations of extended 
frontages, there is an advantage in one 
man foxholes. 


ORALE is measured by the way the 
individual soldier performs on the 
battlefield. Colonel Marshall has pointed 
out that while large numbers of individ 
ual riflemen fail to shoot at the enemy, 
members of crew-served weapons rarely 
fail to shoot. Is it that hunk of metal 
the crew-served weapon—that makes 
them pull together? Or is it the spiritual 
bonds of a small group, the team spirit, 
which motivates them to act? 

The man really must feel that he is a 
part of his fire team. But he can’t unless 
he lives intimately with his team. The 
integrity of the team will rarely be vio 
lated since it is such a conveniently sized 
package. It can be used as a point, a 
Hank guard, a connecting unit, an out 
post or outguard, or a reconnaissance 


patrol. While the teams can officially be 


designated Team Able, Team Baker, and 
Team Charlie, they should, within the 
section and platoon, habitually be desig- 
nated Team Jones, Team Williams, and 
Team Lewis after the names of the team 
leaders. What a way to generate a spirit 
of unity! 


pager on the many special uses 
to which the fire team could be put. 
The teams would make the section a 
flexible organization, adaptable to a va- 
riety of tactical formations. Every man 
who has had combat experience in small 
rifle units is familiar with the problems 
of scouts. There comes to mind a day in 
the summer of 1944. Two fine soldiers 
were the scouts of the Ist Squad of the 
Ist Platoon, Company A. A few days 
before the unit entered combat for the 
first time, they came to their platoon 
leader. The implications of their position 
had just occurred to these men and were 
playing havoc with their morale. This 
was a common problem that has been 
recognized. We no longer designate any 
two men in a squad specifically as scouts. 
Organization of the fire team solves this 
problem. Whole teams can take their 
turns at hazardous jobs. 

While freely agreeing that the BAR is 
a most valuable weapon, many experi- 
enced infantrymen may believe that nine 
of them in each rifle platoon will cut 
down the platoon’s mobility. The weight 
of the individual weapon and _ the 
amount of ammunition it can consume is 
considerable. Without getting involved 
in tactics, let me say that many platoons 
in Korea today have armed themselves 
with nine BAR’s. More rugged terrain 
and more tenuous routes of ammunition 
supply than those in Korea would be 
hard to find. 

How about the assistant section 
leader? Could his job be eliminated? The 
Marines do not have an assistant squad 
leader. Would not the organization of 
the section into three fire teams so ease 
the problem of control for the section 


leader that he would not need an assist- 
ant? So why not make the assistant a 
sniper in addition to his duties as assist- 
ant section leader? The very qualities 
required of an assistant rifle section 
leader are, generally, those required of 
the sniper. In those few cases where a 
man is otherwise qualified to be an assist- 
ant section leader, his inability to qualify 
as a sniper should be no bar to promo- 
tion. In that event, the best qualified 
fire-team leader could be the sniper of 


the section. The assistant section leader 
could control the fire team in the absence 
of the sniper. 


ben rile platoon organized into three 
rifle sections would consist of one off- 
cer and forty-six men, a fair-sized unit. 
As presently organized, the weapons 
squad has nine men. Would the reten- 
tion of that squad in the rifle platoon 
make the platoon too large? Why not 
return the weapons squads of the three 
rifle platoons to the weapons platoon of 
the company? It is logical that the weap- 
ons platoon leader should be responsible 
for the training and administration of 
machine gunners and bazookamen just 
as he is of the 60mm mortarmen and 
57mm riflemen. 

This rifle section of three teams would 
bring rank and position more in line 
with what is normal. This is not a com- 
yelling reason for such a reorganization, 

ut it has some importance. In most of 
the combat branches, section leaders are 
sergeants first class; squad leaders (ma- 
chine gun squads, mortar squads) are 
sergeants. Why not follow the pattern 
if for no other reason than to back up the 
morale of other squad leaders? 

The two really compelling reasons for 
adopting a rifle section of three four-man 
teams are that it would ease the problem 
of control for small-unit leaders, and it 
would decrease the “loneliness of the 
battlefield” for the individual rifleman. 
What two more important objectives can 
you name? 





HE Council of the North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization concluded the 
series of meetings in Lisbon, Portugal, 
following the meetings of the United 
States, British, French and German For- 
eign Ministers in London. There were 
five major accomplishments: (1) agree- 
ment was reached on the forces to be 
made available to General Eisenhower's 
NATO Command during 1952; (2) 
agreement was reached on the bases and 
facilities to be built to maintain these 
forces; (3) agreement was reached ap- 
proving the creation of a European army 
by six nations including Western Ger- 
many; (4) agreement was reached by 
which the return of Western Germany 
to a place of equality and responsibility 
in the European community can be 
achieved; and (5) NATO itself was re- 
organized and greatly strengthened. 

From a military viewpoint, NATO has 
passed through the era of hoping and 
planning into the era of operational 
action. The TCC report, with its 12- 
nation commitment to 50 divisions in 
various stages of readiness and 4,000 
front-line aircraft for General Eisen- 
hower in '52, is the military man’s hope 
for a firm deterrent to aggression. Fur- 
ther, if war should come after 52, the 
forces provided—if they are provided on 
schedule—should give Allied military 
men a fair chance at standing off the at- 
tack. This, of course, includes a con- 
tinued reliance on US and British devel- 
opments in atomic weapons, and atomic- 
weapon carriers. 

The “if they are provided” is the big 
“if” of NATO today. It means that the 
Military Committee members, the De- 
fense Ministers, the Finance Ministers, 
and the Foreign Ministers, and the “Mr. 
Ambassadors” of the Temporary Council 
Committee had to pack up their belong- 
ings, and their souvenir bottles of Ma- 
deira wine, and their Top Secret papers, 
and head for home to convince their 
congresses and their parliaments, and 
their peoples, that these commitments 
mean sacrifices that must be made, as 
well as peace that could be won. 


The French problem was especially 
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tough. The best estimate of the cost of 
operations in Indochina and of the 
French forces for NATO was set at 1,400 
billion francs ($4 billion) for 1952. The 
TCC estimated that France was capable 
of contributing from her own resources 
about 1,100 billion. Before the TCC 
report could be approved as the military 
goal for 1952, a way had to be found to 
close this 300 billion franc “gap.” Last 
fall, in connection with the French dollar 
problem, the United States assured the 
French Government that $600 million 
would be available to France, partly un 
der the Mutual Security Program, and 
partly in the form Of troop pay, construc 
tion, and other US military expenditures 
in France and Morocco. 

At Lisbon the French said they hoped 
that as much of this money as possible 
would be programmed in a way to help, 


at the same time, to cover the internal 
financial “gap.” It was agreed that $500 
million, of the amount which had al- 
ready been assured to the French to 
cover their dollar gap, would be pro- 
grammed to do double duty and provide 
the equivalent of 175 billion francs. 
Premier Edgar Faure, who was then the 
head of the French Government, agreed 
to ask the French Assembly to provide 
the other 125 billion francs additional 
French contribution, so that France 
could provide her share of the NATO 
military forces. 

As predicted by informed newsmen at 
Lisbon, this commitment on the part of 
Faure meant a new struggle in the As- 
sembly over the whys and wherefores of 
more taxes. The Faure government was 
overthrown over a proposal to raise taxes 
across the board by 15 per cent, in face of 
the startling fact that France as a nation 
is paying more taxes than we are. The 
important feature of this French political 
crisis is that the French Assembly, before 
overthrowing the government, did go on 
record as supporting the 1,400 billion 
franc military program. 
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HI problem is no less complicated in 

other NATO countries, but perhaps 
less precipitately dangerous. British sol 
diers and diplomats also face a difficult 
task. Even while signing up in Lisbon, 
the world was warned by Mr. Churchill 
that by the end of this year money prob 
lems may make difficult and uncomforta 
British. But the 
world should 


ble decisions for the 


goals are set and the free 


see~in the short three years 
since the signing of the NATO treaty—a 


force of pooled efforts, of 


space of 


formidable 
pooled military sovere ignties, side-by-side 
in Europe, and ready to defend if at 
tac ked 

Just as important, but with more of a 
future cast to the problem, the admis 
Turkey to the mili 


tary committee and the coun il meetings 


sion of Greece and 
is full-fledged members, added two more 
strong anticommunist nations to the pact 
added 


igreed, several divisions, even though it 


It also military men_ grimly 
extended the area of needed protection 
and 
Turkey hinge upon command relation 


US 


will not change materially because both 


The military problems of Greece 


ships. The military aid from the 
nations have been included in the pro 
from the But both 


nations demand to be placed under Eis 


grams beginning 


enhower. For British prestige in an area 
interest, the UK 
would like to see a British over-all 
in the Mediterranean Cin 
British commander for 


of primary British 


comma nder 


NATO); and a 


the Middle East Command, which 
would include Allied naval forces, as 
well as US, UK, French, and Turkish 
military forces combined with other 
non-NATO forces in the area. 

Despite British efforts to push both 
these command problems to a conclusion 
at Lisbon, they were put aside for future 
consideration. Greece and Turkey won 
their point. They are under Eisenhower 
via Admiral Carney’s southern com 
mand, for land and air. At the moment, 
while the Eastern Mediterranean naval 
command situation is being studied and 
while we wrestle with the knotty prob 
lem of the Middle East Command, their 
naval support also comes from Carney, 
and the British and French naval forces 
as well as the US Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 

The big problem of German participa 
tion was the major diplomatic-military 
accomplishment. This is a problem 
pushed to the forefront by US insistence 
more than a year and a half ago. It 
has been a major difficulty for the 
NATO alliance. But the principle fol 
lowed in all US insistence was the fact 
that if Western Europe was to be de 
fended, those who live there should fully 
cooperate and perhaps ultimately be able 
to do the job. Western Germany is a key 
factor—both economically, 
and industrially—in 
plans for security. 

Furthermore, from an ideological point 
of view—Germans could not be forever 


man p“ ywer 


wise, any military 


left out in the cold. If they were to be 
attracted to the free world’s fold, then 
the rising surge of German revival must 
be given goals, and tasks to do for the 
democratic side of the struggle. But the 
well understood prejudices and fears 
against a country that only six years 
ago was an enemy were hard to over- 
come. 

As General Bradley expressed it sev- 
eral times, “We should understand the 
French distaste and fear when we realize 
that they have been invaded three times 
by the Germans in the last century. 
Especially when we think back to the 
long-lasting prejudices over our own War 
Jetween the States.” 


HE agreement at Lisbon on the future 

relationships between the six-nation 
EDC (European Defense Community ) 
and NATO was made possible by the 
hard 1 mone pick-and-shovel work 
done by Secretary of State Acheson, For 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, and the 
French Foreign Minister Schuman in 
the tripartite meetings in London before 
the NATO council met in Lisbon. Their 
talks with Chancellor Adenauer paved 
the way for the general agreement. Both 
Schuman and Adenauer went to the 
meetings in London with many control 
ling strings from their parliaments. Fur 
thermore, the Germans would accept no 


responsibility for NATO forces—or EDC 


forces—until there was some way of being 


politically and diplomatically related to 
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NATO. The French were just as certain 
that their forces must outnumber Ger- 
man forces, and that the Germans should 
not get a seat in NATO councils, until 
they had “earned the place.” 

There were other considerations in 
German production too. Restrictions on 
the types of weapons, and the size of the 
German armament industry, had to be 
developed. Once, however, that these 
details were worked out so that the maxi 
mum German contribution could begin, 
and the safest restrictions were also satis 
factory to the French, Belgians, and 
Dutch, the EDC-NATO paper could be 
signed. 

It is necessary to remember that al 
though these details were agreed upon, 
they are not contained in the EDC 
NATO paper. That is just a general 
agreement in principle, and urges the 
EDC nations to continue to work out 
the military details, the industrial ar- 
rangements, and the contractual agree 
ments that will turn diplomatic negotia 
tions into forces along the Elbe. German 
forces are not contained in the 50-division 
for 52 plan Cof the TCC) because the 
TCC report covered only member na 
tions. At the request of the Germans, 
the Greeks, and the Turks, studies simi 
lar to the TCC report will be made for 
these three nations, evaluating their in 
dustrial and military and financial capa 
bilities. This report will be presented to 
NATO nations in the near future. 

The tedious and technical problem of 


“infrastructure” was least understood and 
least reported by the press at Lisbon. It is 
fair to state that except for the technical 
experts working on the problem, little 
was understood about it by others. 

An agreement was reached on the 
“third slice” of infrastructure payments 
that will allow headquarters, signal com 
munications, and airfield projects to take 
advantage of the 1952 European summer 
construction season. Fundamentally, the 
infrastructure—the necessary base and 
logistic effort to make the combat forces 
effective—posed an added financial bur 
den to all nations. In areas of France, 
Belgium, and Germany, where the con 
struction of headquarters communica 
tions and airfields must be actually done, 
the problems extend beyond the finan 
cial. French farmers need their fields, 
and they also recognize the need for se 
curity. But each French farmer wants to 
be sure that “this field is necessary’—that 
some other field won't do just as well 
—and that it contributes to his security. 
Furthermore, when he sells his property 
for an air base, or a depot, he would like 
to know where he can buy some other 
property, for his source of income and 
food has now disappeared. Consequent 
ly, infrastructure—the most technical and 
impersonal problem—becomes highly per 
sonal, and more social than economic in 
many cases. 

The object of the infrastructure exer 
cise was to work out a formula for who 
pays how much. The US share turned 


out to be forty per cent of the total. All of 
the negotiating was not just for percent- 
age figures. For example, Britain, perfect- 
ly willing to pay her share, has great dif- 
ficulty in financial transaction. Britain 
could more easily send communication 
equipment, and end-items needed, than 
she could pay Deutschmarks to German 
laborers working on a headquarters build- 
ing. The Italians could furnish labor, 
and could furnish end-items if they could 
get raw materials; the French were short 
of money for infrastructure, just as they 
were for money for the forces of the 
TCC report, but they would do their best 
to furnish the very fields and roads for 
the bases and the runways and taxi-strips. 

In the end—just hours before the con 
ference was scheduled to end—the for 
mula and the agreements were reached, 
and Lisbon accomplished its third major 
agreement—all three essential to progress 
in the collective security of Europe. 

Of lesser military interest, but of par- 
ticular political interest, was the decision 
to reorganize NATO, streamlining its 
many committees, and replacing the 
Council Deputies with a Secretary 
General and a Permanent Council. Paris 
was selected as the permanent headquar 
ters—and probable regular meeting place 

for NATO. 

During March and April, the actions 
in Lisbon will be discussed and debated 
in every NATO capital, as parliaments 
and our own Congress review the ac- 
tions, and provide the funds. 
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HE 75's proved themselves in Korea 
made believers out of the skeptics— 
turned doubters into staunch advocates. 
Used properly in combat, the 75's 
proved themselves time after time. It 
didn't take the rifle companies long to 
learn the value of this accurate hard 
hitting weapon. The 75's are one of the 
best supporting weapons, both in the at 
tack and defense, that the Infantry has. 
The bac kblast threat was soon forgotten 
as we developed methods of using it. 

| commanded the 75mm Rifle Pla 
toon, Company H, 23d Infantry, 2d 
Division. We were first used in combat 
in Korea on 22 August 1950 at Tong 
myongwon, about eight miles north of 
Taegu. Our battalion defended a posi- 
tion on a line of hills. The 75mm pla 
toon was split into two sections: one 
section on the right flank and the other 
on the left flank of the battalion. Both 
sections were incorporated into the de- 
fensive positions of the front line rifle 
companies. The two guns of each sec 
tion were placed to be mutually support 
ing. 

[his first action, incidentally, was the 
only time in eight months that all four 
75's were used simultaneously. Our use 
of less than the whole platoon was not 
through choice; terrain conditions and 
shortages of personnel forced the deci- 
sion, We found that it took about eight 
men to carry one gun over the Korean 
terrain. There simply wasn’t enough 
manpower in the platoon to transport 
all four guns, plus ammunition, over 
that jumbled mass of real estate. 

Our first targets at Tongmyongwon 
were bunched personnel and crew-served 
weapons. One gunner spotted a machine 
gun firing. Range—about 1500 yards. 
Score—a direct hit with the second 
round. As no other targets were in sight, 
the rifle was left aimed at the previous 
target. In about ten minutes another 
enemy machine gun was observed going 
into the same position. The nearby rifle- 
men who had field glasses were treated 
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to the sight of a machine gun being 
destroyed with the first round. 

In considering the capabilities of the 
75mm platoon we can't stop with the 
75 itself. There are other weapons in 
the platoon T/O and E-—individual 
weapons and most particularly the cali- 
ber .50 machine gun. (See Figure 1) 

On the very first night in position we 
had occasion to use our .50. An enemy 
machine gun opened up on one of our 
positions. Rather than risk firing the 
75's at night, with the accompanying 
backblast to reveal our positions, the 
caliber .50 MG joined in with the gen 
eral fires of the front line. This com- 
bined fire silenced the enemy for the 
rest of the night. 

In our first attack the 75's were used 
in a role that later became standard. 
Placed where they could observe the 
advancing troops—mission: to fire on tar- 
gets of opportunity—the rifles fired over 
the heads of the rifle companies. (See 
Figure 2) Delivered at the request of 
the rifle company commanders, these 
fires could be maintained until they were 
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Figure 1. 


masked by the advancing riflemen. Then 
the weapons were displaced forward. 


pate: 1 September until 15 Septem- 
ber 1950 our battalion was en 

in the defense of the Naktong River. 
During this _ we found that the 
best position for the 75’s was behind and 
above the rifle elements. When we could 
not engage targets from these positions, 
we would bring the guns forward, fire 
on specific targets, and then take the 
rifles back a few yards behind a hill crest. 

In this defensive position, fire from 
75's often drew fire from enemy self- 
propelled guns and 47mm antitank 
weapons. However, we lost no 75’s due 
to this type of counterfre. 

The normal defensive firing by my 
platoon consisted of direct fire at 400 to 
1950 yards range. We got accurate fire 
up to this last figure. Close-in targets 
usually were bunched personnel and 
automatic weapons, the distant targets 
were usually suspected observation posts 
and mortars caught while going into 
position. Within the limits of our ef- 
fective range we were always able to 
take targets under direct fire before our 
mortars or artillery could adjust on the 
targets. 

We used the 75’s frequently to mark 
targets with white phosphorus for air 
strikes. This practice was extremely ef- 
fective because of its speed and accuracy. 
However, to do this job successfully, the 
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platoon’s SCR-300 must be in the battal- 
ion net. 

We encountered very little armor in 
Korea, but when we did we found that 
the 75 doesn’t have the penetrating 
power of the 3.5-inch rocket launcher. 
The range and accuracy of the 75's al- 
lowed us to open fire at armor at ranges 
in excess of 1,500 yards with fair re- 
sults, but we preferred air strikes or ar- 
tillery and tank fire for long range anti- 
tank work. 


HE 75 has what it takes in the attack 

—accuracy beyond small arms range 
and tremendous punch. Properly em- 
placed, the weapon Can knock out crew- 
served weapons before our riflemen come 
under their fire. 

As in the defense, we found that the 
best positions to support an attack were 
from 200 to 400 yards behind the sup- 
ported rifle company, and at a greater 
elevation. The second best position is 
on the flanks of the attacking unit. 

In both positions you can observe the 
progress of the attack and deliver fire on 
targets of opportunity. Stay out of the 
rifle platoon positions—if they receive 
fire, you are not affected; if you are fired 
on, the rifle platoon won't be affected. 

Always prepare alternate positions. 

In selecting positions remember that 
the farther you are from your ammuni- 


tion vehicles, the fewer targets you can 
engage. Ammunition supply is a real 
problem. 

A good rule is: Shoot only what you 


can actually see! You can’t afford to 


waste ammunition. It takes an entire 
platoon to carry one gun and eight 
rounds of ammunition across country if 
they are to stay up with the attacking 
force. And this only if the distance is 
not too great. (Remember, I’m writing 
about Korean terrain.) Keep moving 
your ammunition supply forward. In 
some instances it took as long as three 
hours to bring up ten additional rounds 
of ammunition during an attack. 

The 75 itself is very accurate, but 
its ability to hit targets depends on the 
ability of the gunner to estimate ranges. 
If he is good at it, he should be able to 
zero-in on targets with two rounds. After 
this he should be able to score a one- 
round direct hit on any subsequent tar- 
get within the same general area as the 
original target. To do this, however, the 
weapon must be boresighted. 

The 75mm platoon leader should con- 
stantly stress boresighting. During the 
early days of the Naktong defense we 
missed good targets because the sights 
had been knocked out of line while the 
gun was being carried into position. We 
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Figure 2. 


and subseq Pp 
vation posts shown are those of the enemy. 


Initial dispositions of the rifle com- 





soon made it SOP to boresight every 
time we moved any distance at all, time 
permitting. Always boresight before tak- 
ing the 75's forward in an attack. A good 
crew can boresight in five minutes; it 
really pays off. 

The big drawback to using the 75's 
for indirect fire is the slow rate of load- 
ing and firing the weapon. Second, you 
don’t have the basic load of ammuni- 
tion that it takes to fire indirect fire for 
any length of time. 

Although our platoon did not favor 
using indirect fire, another battalion in 
our regiment used all four guns in in- 
direct battery firing to plug gaps in final 
protective lines. They found it worked 
out fairly well. The Infantry School be- 
lieves the 75mm rifle should be used in 
indirect fire only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

The 75 doesn’t lend itself to night 
firing. The sights are very difficult to 
use in poor visibility, and the backblast 
flash is extremely bright. At night our 
platoon doubled in brass as riflemen in 
the line or around the gun positions. 

We often used the caliber .50 MG 
for night firing; on occasion we used 
both .50’s of the heavy weapons com- 
pany. We found a combination of 3.5- 
inch rocket launchers and caliber .50 
MG's to be an ideal night road block— 
when protected by riflemen. 

In normal situations we carried our 
75's and the ground mount for the cali- 
ber .50 MG in the bodies of our %4-ton 
trucks, with the caliber .50 MG mounted 
on the antiaircraft mount. Always load 
your 75's in the vehicles in such a way 


that they will not be jarred or bounced 
about. The sight brackets are knocked 
out of line very easily. 

Put some of each of the three types 
of ammunition in each trailer, and load 
them so that any of the three types is 
readily available. We found that am- 
munition could be loaded much more 
easily by taking it out of the wooden 
packing boxes. 

You should carry about eight pack 
boards for hauling ammunition, One 
man can carry only two rounds if the 
distance is great. 

Don't let your men carry a lot of use- 
less equipment on the vehicles and trail- 
ers. It interferes with rapid handling of 
the guns and ammunition. 

The 75mm rifle works well under all 
conditions. Heat, cold rain, and snow 
have little effect on it. The most com- 
mon malfunction we encountered was a 
burred rotating band. If the burrs were 
not removed it was difficult to load the 
round. One of your ammunition bearers 
in each section should carry a small file 
for removing these burrs. 

In cold weather keep all moving parts 
dry. The gun functions very well in cold 
weather. In January 1951 we fired at 
25 degrees below zero. In such tempera- 
tures the first round would be a little 
short in range, but the second round 
would be warmed in the breech and 
fire correctly. 

Train all members of the platoon to 
fire not only the 75, but the 3.5-inch 
rocket launcher, the caliber .50 machine 
gun, and the light and heavy caliber .30 
machine guns. The more weapons your 
men can handle efficiently, the more 
valuable you are to your battalion. And 
train as many of your men as drivers 
as you can. Make certain that everyone 
can lay and splice wire. At least half 
the platoon should be able to operate 
and calibrate the SCR-300. 

We depended much more on wire 
than on radio in Korea. Have your sec- 
tion tie into the supported company and 
the heavy weapons company wire nets 
whenever possible. You can’t have too 
much communication. Lay double wire 
lines whenever you have the time. 

The gunner’s ability to estimate-zanges 
is extremely important. It should not 
take him more than three rounds at the 
most to hit any direct fire target. 

When the 75 is being moved to a new 
position to fire at a target, bring up the 
gunner ahead of the gun and make cer- 
tain that he has identified the target. ° 
Have him stay in position while the 
gun is brought up. This cuts delay in 
fring the first round and gives the gun- 


ner more time for range estimation. 
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Why a bolt-action rifle kicks more than an automatic— 


, Penetration > 


W hy the uniformity of the bullet controls its accuracy— 


Ww hy we use armor- piercin g ammunition that won't penetrate tank armor 


From The American Rifleman, February 1952. Reprinted by permission 


N mnie arly 


tion with the designs and designers 


thirty years of close associa 
of military weapons, one becomes im 
pressed by the tendency on the part of 
shooters to accept without question ideas 
based on little more evidence than folk 
lore. For example, the myth persists 
that the caliber .45 pistol will actually 
knock a man down solely because of the 
energy delivered by its big bullet. In 
actuality, it has more knock-down power 
than some of the smaller bullets with 
equal energy mainly because it usually 
stops in the target, thereby quickly giv 
ing up all its energy without expending 
it in the air beyond 
energy alone will not knock a man down, 
as a bullet proof vest will demonstrate 


But even so, its 


if you or anyone else wants to occupy 
one and test it 

The misunderstandings of this nature 
are legion, but there are a few hardy 
perennials which recur year after year. 
Some of these are discussed below. 

The time-honored method of measur 
ing the recoil of a shoulder arm is by 
means of a ballistic pendulum. 

From some simple measurements and 
some equally simple calculations one 
arrives at a the kinetic 
energy of recoil. For example, the magic 
figure for the M1 rifle firing M2 AP 
ammunition is 14 foot-pounds—with M2 
ball ammunition, 12% foot pounds, 


magic hgure 





Coronet René Srupter, Ordnance Corps, 
foremost U.S. small-arms expert 
After service in the Aviation Section of 
the Signal Corps in the First World War, 
he became a Regular in 1920 and trans 
ferred from the Air Service to the Ord 
nance Department in 1922 
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is a 


So far as it goes, the magic figure is 
a valid scientific measurement. The con 
fusion arises from the assumption that 
recoil energy is a measure of “kick” or 
recoil effect on the firer. Unfortunately, 
such is not the case. 


[ is the general impression among 

sportsmen that a bolt action rifle has a 
more severe “kick” than a self-loading 
weapon of comparable weight firing the 
same ammunition. This impression per 
sists, in spite of the fact that the kinetic 
energy of recoil as measured by the bal 
listic pendulum will be the same for 
both weapons. In the development of 
light military Weapons this becomes a 
vital consideration. For this reason, the 
Army Ordnance Corps has gone into 
the subject of recoil energy vs “kick” 
rather thoroughly. Much of the informa 
tion developed in the course of this in 
vestigation is of a purely military nature 
and cannot be released for security rea 
However, certain unclassified as 
pects of the study are believed to be of 
general interest. 

The standard M1 rifle with its am 
munition was selected as a “guinea pig” 
for use in the investigation. A rifle was 
modified so that the gas port could be 
closed at will. With the gas port closed 
the weapon becomes a hand-operated 
bolt-action rifle. 


sons. 


\s a first step the weapon was placed 
in a ballistic pendulum, and the kinetic 
energy of recoil was determined for the 
rifle fired as a semi-automatic weapon, 
and with the gas port blocked, simulat 
ing a bolt-action weapon. To the surprise 
of no one who understands the subject 


the same energy readings were obtained 
under both conditions. 

As a second step, a number of soldiers 
of varying size, weight, and experience 
with the rifle were assembled. Sensitive 
gages were installed in the stock of the 
weapon adjacent to the butt plate, and 
these gages were connected to suitable 
recording instruments. Each man fired 
several shots from the rifle in semi-auto 
matic operation, and the same number 
of shots with the gas port blocked. For 
each shot the recoil time, distance, and 
velocity of the weapon were recorded 
and the force exerted by the butt plate 
against the shoulder of the man was 
measured. Each man was asked whether 
the rifle “kicked” more as a semi-auto- 
matic or as a bolt-action weapon. The 
invariable reply was that the kick was 
more severe with the rifle set up for 
manual operation. We did not have to 
look far for an explanation—the meas- 
ured maximum force against the shoul- 
der was considerably greater with the 
gas port blocked, in some cases, almost 
half again as much as that exerted by 
the rifle in semi-automatic fire. 

Although the energy of recoil is the 
same in each case, the time over which 
this energy is delivered is somewhat dif 
ferent. The manual system delivers a 
relatively quick blow, so the maximum 
force must be higher than with the 
semi-automatic mechanism, which dis- 
tributes the same recoil energy in a 
longer time. For example, the pendu 
lum which measures the recoil energy 
can be made to move a given distance 
rearward by a sharp blow with a ham- 
mer, but it can be also pushed back the 
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same distance with a steady push of a 
finger. The answer is that pound for 
pound a bolt-action rifle kicks more than 
a self-loading rifle, in spite of ballistic 
pendulum measurements to the contrary. 


T frequent intervals the relationship 

between ballistic coefficient and accu- 
racy becomes a subject of controversy 
amongst riflemen. 

There have been accumulated, over 
the years, by the Ordnance Corps, con- 
siderable data which may shed light on 
the problem from the practical point of 
view. 

It may be stated that, in general, there 
is no correlation between ballistic coef- 
ficient and accuracy. For example, the 
caliber .30 172-grain ball M1 bullet with 
a ballistic coeficient of .352 has not 
shown any superiority of accuracy over 
152-grain M2 ball bullet, which has a 
ballistic coefhiciency of 0.240. 

Accuracy may be defined as the char- 
acteristic of a series of bullets to group 
closely on a target. It is frequently speci- 
fied in terms of mean radius, group size, 
or figure of merit. 

Hatcher's Notebook (pages 387-388) 
presents accuracy data for the M1 type 
bullet manufactured under ideal condi- 
tions. Mean radii at 600 yards under 
three inches were not unusual. Manu- 
facturing conditions were ideal. Careful 
control of bullet concentricity was pos- 
sible through selection of components 
not only in the initial stages of manu- 
facture, but throughout the series of 
production operations. 

Subsequent to World War II, when 
manufacture of caliber .30 ball M2 was 
reinitiated at Frankford Arsenal, employ 
ing new tools and dies, the mean radius 
of the first several million rounds of 
ammunition approximated 2.5 inches— 
three inches mean radius at 600 yards. 
As manufacture progressed through the 
50 and 100 million round mark, the 
mean radius approached the 4.5-inch 
level. As production increases and the 
manufacturers of basic components ne- 
cessarily take advantage of maximum al- 
lowable tolerances, it is reasonable to 
expect that the mean radius will reach 
between 5.5 and 6.5 inches. 

Frankford Arsenal is a pilot plant for 
small-arms ammunition and, as such, em 
ploys stringent control even under maxi- 
mum production conditions. At our 
Ordnance plants during World War II, 
where the daily production was many 
times that of Frankford Arsenal, an ac- 
curacy degradation similar to that of 
Frankford Arsenal, but of greater magni- 
tude, was experienced. When peak pro- 
duction was eventually achieved at each 
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of these plants, employing components 
from many suppliers, difficulty was en- 
countered in meeting even the top limit 
of mean radius at 600 yards, ie., 7.5 
inches. 

A summary of the factors affecting ac- 
curacy is succinctly presented in the 
British War Office Textbook of Small 
Arms 1929, War Office, page 238: 

“Accuracy depends on the regularity 
of construction of the ammunition, and 
is affected by innumerable details in 
the design and manufacture. The chief 
causes of inaccuracy are variations in 
the loading of individual rounds and 
want of symmetry in the bullets. 

“Variations in loading either in the 
weight of the charge, or in the quality 
of the propellent, or in the loading of 
the cap, which in tur affects the rate 
of burning of the propellent, are liable 
to cause differences between round and 
round in the velocity of the bullet at 
the muzzle, and where variations in 
muzzle velocity occur the bullets have 
different trajectories, and their points 
of impact on the target vary accordingly. 

“Want of symmetry in the bullets, 
sometimes in shape, but more commonly 
in the thickness of the bullet envelope, 
causes the bullets to oscillate in flight, 
and is probably the principal cause of 
inaccuracy. Not only is a bullet which 
is oscillating during flight uncertain as 
to its point of impact on the target, but 
where the centre of gravity of the bullet 
is not truly central in the barrel, the 
bullet leaves the muzzle on a line of de 
parture which is not strictly along the 
axis of the barrel.” 

U. S. arsenal experience confirms the 
British statements. Im fact, if accurate 
bullets are sabotaged or degraded in the 
same identical manner, they can be fired 
with accuracy equal to the original pro- 
jectiles. This was demonstrated by Dr. 
F. W. Mann in his classic book, The 
Bullet's Flight. In his experiments con 
ducted shortly after the turn of the 
century he fired bullets which were iden- 
tically unbalanced by removal of metal 
from one side. When inserted in the 
barrel with the deformation up, the bul 
lets would all group on one side of the 
target. With the deformation down, 
they would group nicely on the other 
side of the target. After some experi- 
ment Dr. Mann could duplicate a pre- 
arranged pattern on the target by 
deforming bullets and orienting them in 
the bore. 

Within reasonable limits, accuracy is 
relatively independent of caliber, ballis- 
tic coefhcient, and velocity. It is a func- 
tion solely of uniformity. 

In the last ten years there has been 


no combat requirement for lead-cored 
rifle and machine gun bullets, known 
as ball ammunition. The normal basis 
of issue is eighty per cent AP and twenty 
per cent tracer. 

Everyone knows that these steel-cored 
bullets will not penetrate the heavy ar- 
mor of a modern tank, and the question 
often arises among both military and 
nonmilitary shooters as to why the serv- 
ices have insisted on continuing to use 
an armor-piercing projectile, which won't 
penetrate tank armor. In this day and 
age the name “armor piercing” may be 
misleading. It was assigned in World 
War I when the vehicles generally en- 
count¢red were clad with unheat-treated 
steel or very light armor plate. If we 
change the name to metal piercing, we 
might more accurately describe its pres- 
ent use. 


| peso present conditions of warfare, 
targets such as lightly armored cars, 
troops with body armor and helmets, 
and artillery gun shields may present 
themselves at any time. Even conven 
tional vehicles, such as trucks and 
personnel carriers, require bullets of 
metal-piercing qualities to crash through 
possibly several layers of sheet metal and 
vehicle structure before reaching the 
personnel within. 

The lead-cored ball cartridge is effec 
tive aganist helmets and body armor only 
at the closer ranges. Against hard steel 
surfaces, the ball cartridge is completely 
ineffective, whereas the armor-piercing 
cartridge is capable of penetrating one- 
half inch of good, hard, armor plate. In 
short, wherever metal is encountered in 
the battle zone, the caliber .30 AP bullet 
plays an important role. Its accuracy 
and its exterior ballistics are comparable 
to those of the lead-cored type. 

For years the Army issued approxi- 
mately ten per cent AP cartridges for 
its rifles and machine guns. In 1941, 
however, this requirement was re-evalu- 
ated in the light of modern warfare. 
It was realized that, because of the pres- 
ence on the battlefield of innumerable 
metal targets, troops must be prepared 
at all times to engage these objects with- 
out the necessity of changing ammuni- 
tion. The requirement was, therefore, 
changed to practically eliminate the ball 
cartridge for battle use, armor-piercing 
projectiles and tracers being the sole 
types to be issued. 

Since the AP bullet does just about 
everything that the ball bullet will do 
and is more effective against metal tar- 
gets, the decision of the Army is still 
considered by most military men to have 
been a good one. 
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* CEREBRATIONS * 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 


contributions to this department. 


However, the price for those “dashed off” 


with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 





At Ease! 


“When's the Army going to wise up?” 

“Don't know,” I said, opening my 
lunch. 

“Doggonne it, Gray, you were in Ko 
rea. Did you ever use your bazooka 
team?” 

“Nope.” My wife had put tuna fish 
in my sandwich instead of luncheon 
meat. I don’t like tuna. 

“See?” said the captain triumphantly. 
“Here's a guy that led a platoon over 
there, and he never used his bazooka 
once. Tell him about it, Gray. Go ahead 
and tell him.” 

“Tell him what?” 

“What you learned over there. Gosh, 
man, didn't you learn anything?” 

“Guess so.” I bit into the tuna. Not 
too bad, after all. 

“Gray, what's the matter with you?” 

“Me?” I said. 

“Hell, you spent almost six months in 
combat, and I haven't heard you make 
one suggestion for improvement.” 

“Improve what?” 

“The Army, man. The Army.” 

“Oh.” I threw my empty lunch sack 
into the wastebasket. “Well, you could 
make me Chief of Staff.” 

The captain laughed. He didn’t know 
I was serious. 

“Gray, I swear,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

I told him not to swear and went 
down the hall to ask my committee chief 
for the afternoon off. But that improve 
ment business stayed in my mind. After 
all, the captain could be right. No sense 
in not me for something that might 
improve the Army. 

My committee chief approved my re 
quest, so that afternoon I decided I'd 
list all the improvements I could think 
of. My wife and I had an argument 
over that. She wanted me to scrub the 
kitchen. But I put my foot down. 

After I finished policing the kitchen, I 
got some paper and a pencil and went 
into the bedroom where I woudn’t be 
disturbed. | doodled for five minutes 
before I realized I didn’t have anything 
to write. To warm up I wrote ideas that 
didn’t make sense. “Give the infantry 
atomic hand grenades,” I wrote. “Put 
wings on a tank so it can fly.” I tried to 
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remember all the things we'd done in 
combat, all the mistakes that were made, 
all the successes we'd had. But I couldn’t 
think of a thing that would really im- 
prove what we've got now. 

I shuddered. I must be mentally 
backward. After all, there are thousands 
of things wrong with the Army. Every- 
body says so, 

Take Captain Doaks, the guy who'd 
said I ought to be thinking of improve- 
ments. He swore the bazooka had no 
place in a rifle platoon. After all, when 
would you use it? “When tanks show 
up,” seemed like a pretty obvious an- 
swer. “But you seldom see a_ tank,” 
Doaks would say. You could always 
use it against personnnel though. “Sure,” 
Doaks would say. “But don’t you think 
a trigger mortar would do a better job?” 

Maybe. But we have enough mortars 
in the infantry regiment already. Any 
time you want them, you have to call 
over the phone or radio. Besides, how 
is a trigger mortar going to knock out a 
tank? 

Then there is Lieutenant Jones. Jones 
is strictly improvement-minded. Always 
filled with ideas—like eliminating range 
firing. After all, a soldier never aims 
his rifle in combat. Why should we 
put so much stress on aimed fire? Com- 
bat ranges are the thing. 

Jones also thought the M1 rifle wasn’t 
worth a dime. “It’s too highly machined, 
has too many moving parts,” Jones said. 
“Why not a crude weapon like the 
Chinese rifle? They don’t have trouble 
with malfunctions. And their weapons 
aren't oil eaters like the M1.” 

I recalled that I'd seen quite a few 
Chinese rifles that had malfunctioned. 
And I don’t quite see why a crude rifle 
would use less oil than a highly ma- 
chined one. 

Range firing? The men in my platoon 
aimed their rifles in combat. Oh, they 
didn't aim them all the time. But they 
aimed them enough to make knowing 
how to do it worth while. 

And then there was Lieutenant Smith, 
a friend of Jonesy’s. Smitty had ideas 
about organization. “Why should we 
have a lot of old fuds in high-ranking 
positions?” Smitty asked. “They're too 
old to have agile minds. We need 


younger blood leading the American 
Army. Let's promote on efficiency in- 
dexes alone. The heck with age or time 
in grade.” Smith had an efficiency index 
that looked like the number on your 
license plate. 

Smith’s arch enemy, Lieutenant Glop, 
didn’t agree with that at all. He thought 
all efficiency ratings ought to be elimi- 
nated. “They just make promotion a 
personality contest,” Glop would say. 
“Just promote a guy on time and grade, 
and let it go at that.” I don’t have to 
tell you that Lieutenant Glop had been 
passed over twice on promotion lists. 

This kind of baloney isn’t to be taken 
seriously. You'll hear it in any outfit. 
Guys like Doaks, Smith and Jones talk 
just to be talking. They've got to talk 
about something, so why not create a 
military utopia while they're at it? Ev- 
erybody does it to some extent, and 
once in a while some good ideas come 
out. 

But what about the goof who goes all 
out, gets to dreaming so much about 
atomic weapons, rocket battalions, guided 
missiles and space ships that he forgets 
what we actually have in the Army? 

You meet that kind too often. You 
meet them in garrison, training units, 
even in combat. Guys who are always 
saying, “Heck, what's the sense of worry- 
ing about this? Something is going to 
take its place in another month.” If you 
tell him that something else isn’t going 
to take its place, then he goes into a long 
argument as to why it should. 

Then there are the guys who figure 
the Army gave them a dirty deal. After 
all, if it was organized with any degree 
of common sense, that court-martial, that 
low efficiency rating, that reprimand, 
wouldn't have messed them up. They 
never think that they might have been 
wrong, that it’s about time they got on 
the ball. No, they're masters at figuring 
out wonderful systems of organization 
that'd be just made for them. They 
would fit into the Army perfectly if it 
just followed their system. 

You've met the dreamer. He’s the guy 
who's so wrapped up in his conception 
of what the Army ought to be that he 
never has time to perform his regular 
duties. 

We had a captain something like that 
in Korea. Gosh, he was eager. He had 
a terrific amount of personal courage 
and could lead like old Robert E. him- 
self. But before a battle he never had a 
plan. His supplies, his maintenance, his 
positions never got any attention. He 
was off in a dream world somewhere. 
He loved to think up ways he’d employ 
his atomic artillery, the machine gun 
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support he'd get from his helicopters, 
the vertical envelopment he could make 
with his third platoon. 

It seemed to take a half dozen mortar 
rounds to pull him back to eo Then 
he was a wildcat. Luckily he had the 
kind of executive officer who took care 
of the details for him. But suppose he 
hadn't? What would have happened to 
the company? Perish the thought! 

There was a lieutenant over there 
who was one of those “the Army gave 
me a dirty deal” boys. He was going 
to show everybody knew his stuff 
once he got into combat. But he didn’t. 
He didn't know how to employ his 
platoon; he didn’t know how to con- 
trol it; he didn’t know how to use his 
supporting weapons. Of course, a lot of 
us didn’t know much at first. We had 
to learn. But to learn, you've first got 
to admit you don’t know. But this fellow 
wouldn't think of doing that. Instead 
he complained about the way the Army 
was organized, the worthless weapons 
he had to work with. Unfortunately, 
his platoon got to thinking the same 
way. They got the dirty end every time. 
Whenever a rotten mission came up, 
they got it. Everybody had it in for them. 
The platoon got so bad the lieutenant 
had to be relieved. 

These are extreme examples, to be 
sure. Getting back to Doaks, Jones, 
Smith and Glop, they didn’t do any- 
thing that serious. With the possible 
exception of Glop, they're all good of- 
ficers. They're not the kind to let them- 
selves get carried away. Sure, the ideas 
they propose are ridiculous, and they 
probably know it. But so what? You 
have to talk about something. 

The trouble is that such talk scares the 
pants off the Glops. When they say, 
“When's the Army going to wise up?” 
they don’t really want you to believe 
that the Army’s tottering on the brink 
of collapse. They don’t expect you to 
write a nasty letter to the Pentagon and 
tell General Hump de Hump he ought 
to resign. But, unfortunately, guys like 
Glop are just waiting for guys like 
Smith to tell them the Army’s all messed 
up. That's the sort of thing they feed 
on. It's true, they'd probably feel that 
way if nobody gave them any encour- 
agement. But they wouldn’t be nearly 
as bad as they are. 

What are you going to do if you think 
there's something wrong with the Armny? 
Just sit and ignore it? Or am I silly 
enough to believe that the Army's so 
perfect it doesn’t need improvement? 
No, I’m not that silly. I realize if you 
paid me a penny for everything wrong 
with our Army, I'd have enough to start 
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an army of my own. And, incidentally, | 
can’t think of a guy who'd make a better 
Army commander. 

But that doesn’t mean you and I are 
supposed to tell guys like Glop every- 
thing we think is wrong. True, we just 
can't let those things bubble inside until 
we turn psycho. But we can think about 
them awhile before we shoot off our 
mouths. And if thinking about it 
doesn’t satisfy, then we can ask some- 
body who knows a little more about it 
than we do. And we might even do a 
little research on the subject. 

There are thousands of good reasons 
why the Army’s like it is. Sometimes 
you wonder, Til admit, but you'll usual- 
ly find, after a little digging, that the 
status quo is about as good as we can 
come up with at the moment. Besides, 
there are hundreds of men who have 
thought of all these things before we 
came along and some today have the 
sole duty of thinking ‘up improvements. 
Odds are a thousand-toone somebody 
had your ideas ten years ago. 

But if after doing all this thinking, 
all this research, you're still convinced 
that you've got a humdinger of an idea 
that nobody has ever thought of, then 
put it down on paper and submit it 
through channels. Maybe it'll be thrown 
in a wastebasket somewhere, but you'll 
have at least gotten it off your chest. 

That's what a n.ajor, who just joined 
our committee, did. He had some won- 
derful ideas about the way tanks ought 
to be used in combat. And he had some 
ideas about maintenance problems, too. 
So he put it all in a letter and sent it 
to the right le. But did he talk 
about it? Did he kick because the Army 
wasn't using his ideas? Nope. He'd got- 
ten it off his chest. 

All of which brings me back to my 
straggles with that pencil and r. At 
last I'd thought of eons to anal the 
Army; cut the tongues out of all chowder 


heads who advocate jet-propelled jeeps, 
atomic pistols, and arming every man in 
a rifle platoon with a machine gun. 

Having done that I turned to more 
important matters: a letter to the beef 
trust—I mean the American Meat In- 
stitute—telling them exactly how they 
could make luncheon meat competitive 
with tuna fish, get it in line with the 
first lieutenant’s salary and still make 
money. Seems like they could have fig- 
ured it out themselves, but I guess they're 
like the topside of the Army, a bunch 
of old fogies who want to go back to 
the days of Nelson Miles and Armour. 
Anyway, I told them—got it off my chest. 
But I still don’t like tuna fish. 

Lieut. Srepuen E. Gray 
Infantry 


Heresy 
In 1951 I performed some artillery 


duties in connection with field firing 
of 105s and 155s. At the end of each 
session of firing I was horrified to see 
the Redlegs burn up pounds of powder 
in bags—the higher charges from the 
semi-fixed and separate ammunition. 

It appeared to me that, for example, 
Charge 7 of the 155 was about the same 
size as Charge 6 (or Charge 5). So I 
asked my artillery friends why they 
didn’t save four Charge 7s and use them 
in place of the pr propellent the 
next time “Charge 4” appeared in the 
fire order. They were horrified. "Twas 
heresy to the worst degree! Their ob- 
jections, which are threefold, can be 
readily disposed of, though the third 
may require a bit of study by Aberdeen. 
They say: 

(1) Powder issue and turn-in would 
be too awkward. 

Answer: Issue by rounds and/or 
charges rather than rounds alone. You 
already turn in the waterproof contain- 
ers—use them to turn in powder. 

(2) Now we draw (for example) ten 
rounds. We fire seven at Charge 6, 
burn seven powderbags, and turn in 
three rounds. You would have us (heav- 
en forbid) draw ten, fire seven at Charge 
6, and turn in three rounds plus seven 
Charge 7s. 

Answer: Exactly. Is that so hard? 
And isn’t it safer? And when you draw 
ten more rounds tomorrow, one round 
will have those seven charges in it as 
its propellent. 

(3) Firing tables do not provide for 
such shenanigans. 

Answer: So what? I strongly sus- 
pect that savings in powder (manufac- 
ture and consumption especially) would 
more than offset the cost of even a com- 
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plete revision of firing tables and charge 
weights. It can't be too difficult or com 
plicated. The Navy doesn’t throw away 
powder if all guns aren't firing at maxi 
mum range on every shot. 

4) I thought this one up myself, so 
I can easily demolish it: they might 
claim that safety officers have to inspect 
charges removed before firing, and that 
seven Charge 7s in one round would 
confuse them. 

Answer: All the safety officers I've 
ever seen merely counted the bags re 
moved, rather than reading the numbers 
on them 

(5) Here's I'll contribute 
they might say it won't work in combat. 
How Precious little 
ammo turn-in goes on in combat any 
way. Aside from noncombat savings, 
however, think of the convenience of 


anot her 


ANSWER true! 


that reserve of usable powder on posi 
tion, especially if you were issued a wet 
truc kload 

How handy it would be to have all 
charges weigh the same, and thus be in 
terchangeable. How: economical it would 
be to burn all the powder for the purpose 
for which manufactured (rather than to 
start It might simplify 
firing tables enough to permit rule-of 
thumb artillery operation similar to the 
constant 900 elevation rule for 4.2-inch 
mortars. 


forest hires! 


It would be nice, but I doubt that 
mortar increments can be handled eco 
nomically because of their fragility and 
small size. But who knows—those boys 
at Aberdeen can do anything—they 
might even bring themselves to accept 
a suggestion from a tax-weary doughfoot. 

Mayor James W. Kerr 


Infantry 


Down with Razors 


Ever since Margaret Mitchell won 
the Civil War—pardon, the War Be 
tween the States—the historical fact has 
been established that the best infantry 
man who ever squinted across the sights 
of a rifle was Johnny Reb. And he had 
one outstanding characteristic. He was 
hairy. His mustaches bristled. His 
whiskers fell halfway down his chest 
General Lee himself took to the field 
with mustache, and everyone 
knows that for a full vear he was uncer 
tain and groping 


only a 


Then he became dy 
namic and decisive and forceful. What 
wrought this change? He had grown a 
beard. Dr. Douglas Freeman gives us 
the General's own deathless words 

You would not have a soldier in the field 
not to look rough There you have 
So 


it, the secret of success in combat. 
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what if Lee had a hard time later? 
Grant's chin sported foliage, too, you 
know. 

Or take Grandpa when he went off to 
Cuba or the Philippines in '98. He wore 
sweeping mustaches in the best soldierly 
fashion. They even used to call them 
“dragoon mustaches.” There was a fine, 
devilish sweep to them, like the horns on 
a Texas steer. And think what a handy 
accessory for a young officer confronted 
by an obstreperous recruit. Nothing can 
be imagined to make the unrighteous 
quake in their boots like a steely stare 
while the fingers of one hand slowly 
twist the end of the mustache. 

Whiskers can be a splendid expression 
of individuality, a sort of institutional- 
ized, ergo harmless, self-assertion. Colo- 
nel Tommy Tompkins, the grand old 
man of the Cavalry (pardon the expres- 
sion), had a set of Dundreary whiskers 
that was downright awe-inspiring. Dun 
drearies were a style of hirsute adorn- 
ment which resembled a West Point 
shako’s chinstrap with dewlaps; they 
represented the supreme glorification of 
the sideburn. And that word, sideburn, 
itself comes from the association of a 
whisker style with the name of its creator 

Ambrose Burnside, Major General, 


U.S. Volunteers. 

There is a morale factor involved, too. 
Consider the dapper Frenchman with 
the narrow black line above his lips the 


clipped elegance of a British Guards offi 
cer, the unkempt but casual brush of 
the RAF flyer, the ferocious bristle of the 
Cossack. As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he. But who thinketh he’s a devil of 
a fellow when his lip is as smooth as a 
baby’s? 

A lot of editorials are being written 
about the American soldier. Journalists 
and military men are searching their 
souls and beating their breasts, asking if 
today's soldier is as good as the soldier 
we have put into the field before. They 
worry because he wants milkshakes in- 
stead of beer; they comment with sur 
prise and implied misgivings because he 
sings “America the Beautiful” instead of 
“Mademoiselle from Armentiéres.” But 
they're off on a tangent. What is the es 
sence of manliness, the manifestation of 
virility? It’s a good set of whiskers, of 
course. There was a guy once, named 
Samson. His idea of:a suitable sidearm 
was somewhat primitive, but he had a 
good combat record, especially for close- 
in fighting. Then he lost his hair and he 
wasn’t worth a hoot any more. 

The razor as a basic item of issue must 
be eliminated. 

Lr. Cor. Joun B. B. Trussext, Jr. 
Artillery 


* FRONT an 


THE COMBAT ARMS IN 


Defense Build-Up 

Testifying before the Armed Services 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Secretary of Defense Robert 
Lovett outlined the progress of the armed 
forces expansion since June, 1950, and an- 
nounced the goals for the 1953 budget now 
being considered by Congress: 


Army 
June 1950 . . . 590,000 (10 divisions) 
Feb. 4, 1952. 1,570,000 (18 divisions) 
Goal for 1953. 21 full-strength divisions 
Navy 
380,000 (238 ships) 
790,000 (400 ships) 
408 ships, 16 carrier groups 
Marines 
74,000 
219,000 (2% divisions, 24% 
wings ) 
Goal for 1953. 3 full divisions, 3 wings 
Air Force 
June 1950 . .. 411,000 (48 wings) 
Feb. 4, 1952. 900,000 (90 wings) 
Goal for 1953. 143 wings 


June 1950... 
Feb. 4, 1952. 
Goal for 1953. 


June 1950... 
Feb. 4, 1952. 


Personnel Policies 

About one out of every three reserve of- 
ficers ordered to duty involuntarily after 25 
June 1950 has expressed a desire to stay on 
active duty, the Army announced. 

q@ If Congress approves, the Army will soon 
begin to integrate officers up to the grade of 
major into the Regular Army. The selected 
officers will be those who have performed 
outstandingly since the beginning of the 
Korean conflict. 

q@ A study to reduce the number of Mili- 
tary Occupation Specialties is under way in 
the Office of the Chief of Army Field 
Forces. There are now about 500 MOSs 
as compared with 800 during the Second 
World War. It is hoped to reduce the num- 
ber to 300. 

Advocates of the reduction say that man- 
power will be used more efficiently with 
fewer MOSs and that the true specialist 
will be easier to identify. 





OUR ARMY IN HISTORY: Under author- 
ity of the new Constitution, Congress au- 
thorized an army consisting of one regiment 
(3 battalions of 4 companies each) of infan- 
try, and one battalion (4 companies) of 
artillery, total strength, 1,283, 30 April 1790. 
Office of Surgeon General created, 14 
April 1818. School of Fire, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, renamed Field Artillery School, 21 
April 1919. All of the Philippines with the 
exception of Cebu were liberated from the 
Japanese, 20 April 1945. Seventh Army took 
Nuremberg, Germany, 17 April 1945. 
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NEWS AND PICTURES 


q@ Plans for releasing officers and men of 
ORC and National Guard units who were 
ordered into active military service with 
their units were announced by the Army. 
Except for those serving in National Guard 
AAA units, enlisted men on active duty in- 
voluntarily for 24 months will be released 
during the period commencing with the 
20th and ending in the 24th month of their 
active service. Releases began in March 
and will continue. Most officers involun- 
tarily on duty will be required to complete 
most of their 24 months of service. All 
National Guard AAA battalions will be re- 


leased as units 


Battlefield Promotions 

The Army announced in February that 
there had been 8,222 battlefield promotions- 
for officers in Korea. This figure does not 
include the enlisted men who have been 
given battlefield commissions. 





The promotions involved 4,630 second 
lieutenants, 2,031 first lieutenants, 1,100 
captains, 434 majors, and 28 lieutenant 
colonels. The 28 promoted to colonel had 
to be approved by the Pentagon. All of the 
rest were promoted by the authority of 
General Ridgway 


OCS Board 

Army Field Forces has created a board of 
officers composed of an officer from each 
service school, a representative of AFF G3, 
and the U.S. Military Academy to visit 
each OCS to examine principles, tech 
niques and methods used in OCS courses 
and in selecting candidates. Schools repre 
sented on the board are Infantry, Armor, 
Artillery, Antiaircraft and Guided Missile, 
Army General, Engineer, Signal and O 
nance 


Safety 

The Army is safer than industry, the 
Army’s Safety Director announced. In 
1951, he said, there was one accidental in 
jury for every 44 soldiers on duty in the 
United States. The National Safety Coun- 
cil reports that there is one accidental injury 
for every 13 persons engaged in industry. 

Off-duty accidents accounted for about 
half of the Army’s nonfatal injuries. Four 
out of every five fatal deaths in the Army 
during 1951 occurred during off-duty hours 
and 65 per cent of the fatal accidents oc- 
.< urred in mish ips involy ing privately owned 
motor vehicles 

The accident rate for Army motor ve- 
hicles was one accident for every 57,400 
miles driven and nine deaths for every 100 
million miles. In 1948 the comparable 
figures were one accident per 40,400 miles 
driven and 18 deaths per 100 million miles. 
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INFANTRY 


Fort Benning 


Special C&GS Course 

The Special Associate Course, Command 
and General Staff, is being held at The 
Infantry Center again this year. Three 
phases of this special course are presented 
annually to qualified Regular Army, Or 
ganized Reserve, and National Guard ofh 
cers in the Third Army area. Similar 
schools are conducted in each army area. 

The objective is to give officers the op 
portunity to complete the equivalent of the 
Associate Command and General Staff 
course in their home army area over a three 
year period. Instructors for the course are 
officers who have been recalled for the pur 
pose of presenting the two-week instruc 
thon. 

Successful completion of the course re 
quires 155 hours of extension work in 
addition to the three two-week phases. 


Instructional Material 

New instructional material produced at 
TIS includes: 
Problem 
Number 


2167 


Type Subject 


Revised Tank Company, In 
fantry Regiment, in 
Attack (comparable to 
Book Department 
Problem 2167) 
Battalion in Attack, 
Envelopment (com 
parable to Book De 
partment Problem 
T-49) 

Battalion in Offensive 
Action (comparable to 
Book Department 
Problem T-46) 
Offensive Tactics 
Relief of Front-Line 
Units in the Defense 
(comparable to Book 
Department Problem 
I-35) 

Field Artillery 


Planning 


Revised 


Revised 


Revised Fire 


Revised Operation Orders 
(comparable to Book 
Department Problem 
7020) 

Preparation of CPX 
comparable to Book 
Department Problem 
7240) 

Preparation of a Field 
Exercise, Rifle Pla 
toon in the Defense 
(comparable to Book 
Department Problem 
7260) 

Units may obtain single information 
copies of each problem by writing to The 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., 
Attention: Training Publications Depart- 
ment. 
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Revised 


Revised 


Training Films 
A new training film, Combat Patrols, is 
currently being made at Fort Benning. 


Extension Courses 

Three new subcourses have been added 
to the Army Extension Course program at 
TIS. They are: 30-16 (Combat Supply 
and Evacuation in the Infantry Battalion); 
40-15 (Infantry Battalion in the Defense ); 
40-16 (Infantry Battalion in the Attack). 

During the month of January over 
10,000 lessons were submitted for grading 
by the 6,850 students enrolled in the Army 
Extension Course program. 


OCS Grows 

The number of graduates in each officer 
candidate course is gradually increasing. 
Classes Number | through 7 indicate the 
trend with 83, 58, 72, 117, 110, 127, and 
132 graduates, respectively. A class gradu 
ates every two weeks at present but after 14 
April the pace will be stepped up to almost 
one a week. 

In February there were over 2,800 can 
didates at Fort Benning’s Officer Candidate 
School. 

Approximately 70 per cent of Classes | 
through 6 graduated. 


Combat Tests 

At Fort Benning a reinforced battalion of 
the 508th Airborne Regimental Combat 
Team went through experimental tests de- 
signed to determine the combat readiness of 
the battalion. 

The 2-day tests embody concepts devel 
oped since the end of the Second World 
War and were devised by hundreds of 
infantry officers with combat experience in 
World War II and Korea. The tests em 
phasized three tactical problems: defense, 
night withdrawal, and attack. 

Eventually Army Field Forces expects to 
produce a test that will be used throughout 
the Army. 


April Quarterly 

Among the articles that will appear in 
the April issue of the Infantry School Quar 
terly: 

“Defense of Rear Areas.” Lt. Col. Karl 
ton Warmbrod tells how defensive meas 
ures may be developed to cope with guer 
rilla forces that infiltrate into our rear 
areas. He uses an illustrative problem to 
show how to put his ideas into effect. 

“Signs of the Times.” Maj. William H. 
Barr describes the recent changes in mili 
tary signs and symbols. 

“Your New Assignment in Korea—Regi- 
mental $2.” Maj. James M. Pratt gives 
some of the latest tips on how to gather 
combat intelligence. 

“Cold-Wet Weather Tips from Korea.” 
Capt. Frank Rathbun describes some short 
cuts to survival in winter combat. 

“Doughboy Technology.” Mr. Ray S. 
Miller explains the use of the latest sub- 
caliber devices for 47 and 75mm recoilless 
rifle marksmanship training. 


ARTILLERY 
Fort Sill 


Teaching Teams 
TAS is sending instructors to Camp 
g Polk, La., to help the 37th Infantry Divi- 
sion improve its artillery tactics and tech- 
niques. 

One officer and a noncom from the De- 
partment of Motors and a noncom from the 
Department of Communication spent five 
weeks with the Division. Four officers from 
the Department of Combined Arms and 
one from the Department of Gunnery will 
stay with it until May. The instructors 
took along numerous training aids and 
literature to teach courses similar to those 
given at TAS. 

The Department of Motors team taught 
the use and maintenance of the latest artil- 
lery vehicles, principally the M135 GMC 
with automatic transmission. The commu- 
nication instructor familiarized students 
with current artillery communication equip- 
ment and techniques. 

The other teams are teaching gunnery 
techniques and combined arms tactics ap- 
plicable to field artillery battalions and divi- 
sion artillery. 

ORC Tour Completed. Instruction 
teams from the Department of Airborne 
and Special Operations and the Depart- 
ment of Combined Arms completed a tour 
of almost a hyndred ORC units within the 
Fourth Army area. Besides two representa- 
tives from Fort Sill, two teams each from 
Fort Hood and Fort Bliss participated in 
the program. 

The team trom the Department of Com- 
bined Arms pointed out the effects of new 
developments and techniques on defensive 
operations while the ABSOP team covered 
all phases of air transportation. 


Special C&GS Course 

TAS is providing classrooms and admin- 
istrative support for the Special Associate 
Command and General Staff Course estab- 
lished by Fourth Army which opened 14 
January. The course, operated concurrently 
with that at Fort Leavenworth, is presented 
in three phases. Certain correspondence 
work with C&GSC is prescribed before en- 
trance and during three two-week periods 
of resident instruction given students at 
Fort Sill. 

Although designed primarily for reserv- 
ists, the course is available to National 
Guard officers, Reserve officers on extended 
active duty, and Regular Army officers. 


Survey Conference 

A two-day conference was held at TAS 
to discuss problems concerning precise sur- 
vey for guided missiles. Twenty-four ofh- 
cers attended the conference, directed by 
the director of the Department of Observa- 
tion. Besides 14 officers from TAS, there 
were representatives from Army Field 
Forces, The Engineer School, Department 
of the Army G2, Army Map Service, and 
AA&GM Branch, TAS. 
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New Sound Projector 

A magnetic projector, one of two recently 
purchased by the Army, was turned over to 
TAS for instructing students who do not 
speak English. A Korean interpreter col- 
laborated with a representative from the 
film library service section, Army Pictorial 
Service Division, to give a demonstration 
of the projector. The interpreter; while re- 
viewing the movie, spoke into a microphone 
in Korean and the narration was recorded 
on the film 

The machine, built by RCA, enables 
sound to be transcribed in perfect syn- 
chronization directly on the film during 
projection. The new sound track does not 
interfere with or damage the sound origi 
nally placed on the film. A narration mag 
nostripped on the film can be erased easily. 

As yet, the magnetic projector is only for 
experimental purposes but, if it is found 
satisfactory, present Army projectors can be 
equipped with adapters to put sound on 


film. 


CA Teaches FSC 

The Department of Combined Arms. has 
rewritten and revised some of its practical 
exercises to include fire support coordi- 
nation. 

Courses already rey ised cover FA battal- 
ion and division artillery tactics. Similar 
revision is in progress by the department to 
include subjects dealing with corps artillery. 


Equipment Demonstrated 

A demonstration of new Signal Corps 
equipment was given at the Department of 
Communicatiivn to familiarize personnel 
with the latest developments in the artillery 
communication field, 

The use and maintenance of the follow- 
ing equipment was demonstrated by repre- 
sentatives from the Signal Corps Engineer- 
ing Laboratories: AN/GRC-3 through 8 
Series (radios); AN/PRC-6 and 10 (ra- 
dios); AN/PCC-1 (teletypewriter); SB-22 
(switchboard); and MK-306-A (wire dis- 
penser). 


Extension Courses 

Revised Courses. Subcourse 20-6 
(Basic Artillery Gunnery) has been re- 
printed with minor changes. The reprint 
will be available this month. 

The examination accompanying sub- 
course 20-12AAA has been revised and is 
now being issued. 

Subcourse 20-13AAA (AAA Basic Gun- 
nery ) revised, has been service tested at the 
AA&GM Branch. It will be available soon. 

Subcourse 30-20FA (Field Artillery Me- 
teorology) revised, is available. This is an 
optional subcourse since it is on a highly 
technical subject, but all officers who are or 
may be working with a metro section are 
encouraged to request it. 

Subcourse 40-15 (Supply in Combat) 
revised, has been service tested and will be 
available soon. 

Subcourse 50-2FA (Division Artillery in 
Defensive Action) revised, originally sched- 
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«x lrons in the Fire « 


A new airtight, water-cooled uniform for protection against gas or 
germ warfare is one of the Army's latest developments. The suit protects 
the wearer from all types of chemical or biological agents and at the same 
time allows sufficient movement and comfort to permit the soldier to go 
on about his regular tasks. A new wrinkle is the “cooling” system of this 
uniform which consists entirely of drenching with water while in use. 


The hazards of combat survey should be great- 
ly reduced with this lightweight artillery “07 
now getting its final evaluation tests at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. The tripod is constructed of aluminum, 
weighs 44% lbs. and enables combat survey parties 
to place and plumb ranging poles rapidly and then 
take cover while observations are made. The three 
legs of the tripod are held together by a star-shaped 
head and have footpieces of stainless steel points 
shaped to provide an angular spur when the legs 
are placed at normal slope. Tests so far indicate 
the tripod can stand winds up to forty miles an 
hour without loss of accuracy for pointing on the 
range pole. It can be set up in less than a minute 


Lightweight tripod 
” and is ideally suited for air drop. 


The thermos boot which we mentioned last month has developed a 
new and unexpected feature. Designed primarily to keep feet warm at 
temperatures under 20 degrees below, it was discovered in Korea that the 
boot reduced the shock from exploding land mines. The boot does not stop 
fragments from exploding mines but it does immeasurably cut down the 
bad effects from the concussion of the burst. Studies are already under 
way to determine how the boot can be made still more effective against 
this concussion and at the same time fulfill its original mission of keeping 
the feet warm. 


Dick Tracy's wrist watch two-way radio may soon, become fact in- 
stead of fiction. General Electric electronics experts have announced that 
the development of tiny electronic transistors have brought within sight 
the development of a “really personal radio of hearing aid size running 
indefinitely on one set of batteries.” Based on tests it has been determined 
that the life span of one of these transistors would be seven years if used 
on a 24 hour-a-day basis. 


Skis on the L-19 observation plane were developed by Pfc. Donald 
R. Kemp of the Michigan Air National Guard. Private Kemp success- 
fully adapted the ski gear from the L-16 to the new L-19. Air Force rep- 
resentatives have inspected the gear and have given approval for its use. 


Rubberized pavement to protect landing strips from deterioration due 
to jet aircraft fuel spillage is under test by the Corps of Engineers. A 
combination of plasticized synthetic rubber and tar has been installed at 
Hunter AFB, Ga. 


An electrically controlled lifeboat has successfully completed tests 
under supervision of the General Electric Corporation. The airborne life- 
boat is dropped by parachute in the vicinity of a crash or sinking and is then 
guided by radio to the survivors. When the boat reaches the stranded 
survivors, the radio operator can stop it, allowing the men to climb aboard. 
The radio operator can then guide the boat to safety. The boat is large 
enough to carry 15 men and contains enough fuel for an 800-mile cruise. 
Food for ten days, water distillation machinery and a zipper canopy are 
part of the equipment. 


A new type resuscitator designed to be carried with the gas mask in the 
present carrier has been developed by the Chemical Corps. A length of cor- 
rugated rubber tubing is connected to the gas masks of the operator and 
victim and the operator exhales, forcing air into the lungs of the victim. 
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uled to be available in December, is now 
available 

New Catalogue. The 1952 edition 
of a pamphlet giving details of the exten 
sion course program of TAS is now avail 
able. The new pamphlet can be procured 
on request and is issued automatically to 
each new enrollee, The pamphlet has been 
revised purposely to furnish information 
to extension course students. 

Section I of the new edition contains 
general information to assist the student 
in understanding TAS'’s Army Extension 
Courses Program and to explain some of 
the regulations pertaining to it. 

Section II is devoted to a comprehensive 
explanation of the eligibility and proper 
procedures for officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men to enroll in extension courses 

Section III is a prospectus of extension 
both field artillery and antiair 
available. 


courses 
craft 


Observers . 

Ordnance. 
ficer of the fire control instrument section 
at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, visited 
the Department of Gunnery for a three 
day orientation, The visit was arranged 
by the Chief of Ordnance to promote bet 
ter understanding between the using arms 
and the design personnel of Ordnance. 

Air Force. Instructional methods of the 
Department of Air Training, TAS, have 
been studied by two representatives from 
San Marcos Air Force Base. They toured 
the department's training facilities and dis 
cussed techniques of instruction with vari 
ous section chiefs. After an analysis of 
the examinations used by ATD, the rep 
resentatives said they may be adopted by 
the Air Force base. 


Five civilians and one of 


Student Increase 

Participation in resident courses at TAS 
has almost doubled during the past year, 
according to figures released by the Secre 
tary, TAS 

In January 1951, 1,061 officers and 
1,208 enlisted men enrolled in courses at 
TAS. ‘There were 1,653 officers and 2,331 
enlisted men enrolled in resident courses in 
January 1952. This represents a total in 
crease of over 1,700 students in a vear. 

For comparison’s sake, 693 officers and 
257 enlisted men were enrolled in TAS 
courses in January, 1950 


Training Films 
Training Film 6-1686, Crater Analysis, 
has been reviewed by TAS and is being 


prepared for distribution. It shows the 
contribution made by quick and accurate 
analysis of shell craters in locating hostile 
weapons. A team trained in crater anal 
ysis shows how the direction of fire and 
type ot weapon are determined by study 
ing the crater patterns of projectiles. A 
demonstration of combined arms fire on 
hostile positions, accurately located with 
the help of crater analysis, ends the movie. 

Training film 17-1685, Field Expedients 
and Vehicle Recovery, has been released 


ae 


by the film library at Fort Sill. It describes 
a variety of expedients employed to recover 
disabled vehicles in the field, and shows 
how the “casualties” can be recovered by 
improvisation. This film is authorized for 
public exhibition. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Simulated Comcenter 


To give practical training in combat 
communications the Signal Corps Training 
Center at Camp Gordon, Ga., formed a 
Joint Operations Group which directs field 
operations of a simulated army of three 
corps and nine divisions, all equipped 
with the latest communications equipment. 

A complete “combat” communications 
center is operated 24 hours a day, Mon 
day through Friday, with thousands of 
drill and practice messages being trans- 
mitted. The center duplicates the “com- 
center” of an Army in combat and uses 
command and administrative radio nets, 
radio teletypewriter networks, VHF radio 
telephone hook-ups, a microwave radio re- 
lay system for radio telephone, complete 
wire circuits for telephone and teletype- 
writer service and messengers. 

Trainees and students of the Southeast- 
ern Signal School and Signal Corps Re- 
placement Training Center participate in 





Army Aviation 

Here is a recapitulation of the 
fixed-wing and helicopter aircraft 
Army aviation is presently ordering. 
Older types are still in use, of course, 
but are being replaced by these as 
they come off production lines. 

Fixed-Wing Aircraft 

Cessna L-19 “Bird Dog"—2- 
place plane used for normal missions 
of divisions and nondivisional units 
with a 213 hp engine. 

DeHaviland of Canada L-20 
“Beaver"—6-place plane that will 
carry a pay load of about 1,100 Ibs. 
Its engine is rated at 450 hp. 

Beech L-23 “Twin Bonanza” 

6-place plane powered by two 260 
hp engines. 

Cessna LC-126—4-place plane 
with a 300 hp engine. 

Helicopters—Utility types 

Bell H-13D—2-seater with a 200 
hp engine. 

Hiller H-23A—2-seater with 178 
hp engine. 

Piasecki H-25—46 to 8 persons or 
a ton of cargo. Its 550 hp engine 
turns twin rotors. 

Helicopters—Cargo types 

Sikorsky H-19—8 to 10 passen- 
gers or a ton of cargo. It has a 600 
hp engine. 

Piasecki H-21—15 passengers or 
two tons of cargo. Its 1,425 hp en- 
gine turns twin rotors. 











the training. They are instructed by tech- 
nicians representing every Signal MOS. 


Transistors 

An important step in development of 
small, light military communications equip- 
ment has been accomplished with use of 
transistors instead of vacuum tubes. De- 
veloped by the Army Signal Corps, the 
new transistorized equipment is a minia- 
ture “converter” used with radio-teletype- 
writer equipment to change radio impulses 
to the kind of electrical current required 
to actuate a teleprinter. It requires only 
about a one-hundredth part of the cur- 
rent needed for equipment now in use. 
The transistorized converter weighs only 
10 pounds, compared with about 100 
pounds for comparable equipment now in 
service, and will help bring printed mes- 
sages much closer to the front lines. The 
transistor is a germanium crystal which 
will amplify any alternating current, in- 
cluding radio waves. It was developed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in 1948. 


SHORTS 
@ Armed Forces Day will be observed on 
17 May 1952. 
@ Non-English-speaking Puerto Rican 
soldiers are now eligible to attend a school 
for English language instruction at Fort 
Devens, Mass., and eventual assignment on 
an Army-wide basis. 
@ Maj. Gen. Horace L. McBride has suc- 
ceeded Lt. Gen. William H. H. Morris, Jr., 
as Commander in Chief Caribbean Com- 
mand. Gen. Morris is retiring after more 
than 40 years of service. Maj. Gen. Henry 
I. Hodes, who had been commanding the 
24th Infantry Division in Korea, has re- 
placed Maj. Gen. McBride as Commandant 
of the C&GS College, Fort Leavenworth. 
@ Maj. Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols, Deputy 
Director of Guided Missiles in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, has been made 
the Army member of the Department of 
Defense Research and Development Board, 
succeeding Maj. Gen. Ward H. Maris who 
is Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, for 
Research and Development. 
q@ Preparations are being made for a new 
series of tests at the Eniwetok Proving 
Grounds, the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission announced. 
The tests will be performed by Joint Task 
Force 132, commanded by Maj. Gen. Percy 
W. Clarkson, deputy commander of Army 
Forces in the Pacific. 
@ The Society of the Fifth Division is 
urging all former Red Diamond men to 
become members. Write to Harold V. Por- 
ter, National Secretary, Society of the Fifth 
Division, USA, 289 Black Hawk Road, 
Riverside, Ill. 
q The annual reunion of the 41st Infantry 
Division Association will be at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash., 20-22 
June. For information and _ reservations 
write to Dr. Kenneth Binkley, Convention 
Chairman, 920 SW 152d St., Seattle 66, 
Wash., or the 41st Infantry Division Associ- 
ation, Portland Air Base, Portland 13, Ore. 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


HUMAN HISTORY OF REVOLUTION 


RAG, TAG AND BOBTAIL. By Lynn Montross. 
Harper & Brothers. 466 Pages; Appendix; in- 
dex; Maps; Illustrations; $5.00. 


This good-natured book might be called 
a human history of the Revolutionary War. 
It is history as seen through the eyes of 
those who were there at the time history 
was made, with the whole held together by 
an author who presents the broader outlines 
with an economy of words that is unusual 
in works of this kind. Although the book 
could not be recommended as a text for 
students who would not be likely to read 
other books on the subject, it could well be 
used as a reward for the student who wades 
through a more formal presentation, or as 
“bait” to interest the student in history it- 
self. 

Mr. Montross has searched far and dili- 
gently for little-known diaries and other 
unusual sources for his material. After all, 
the best description comes from the man 
who was there. Take, for instance, 18-year- 
old David How, who disposed of the battle 
of Trenton in seven sentences: 

“Dec. 24. We have ben drawing Cat- 
eridges And provisions in order for a 
Scout. 

“25. This Day at 12 a clock we Marched 
Down the River about 12 miles. In the 
Night we Crossed the River Dullerway 
with a large Body of men And Field Pieces. 

“26. This morning at 4 a clock we set 
off with our Field pieces and Marched 8 
miles to Trenton whare we ware Attacked 
by a Number of Hushing and we Toock 
1000 of them besides killed Some. Then 
we marched back and got to the River at 
Night and got over all the Hushing. 

“27. This morning we Crossed the River 
and came to our Camp at Noon. 

“28. This Day we have ben washing 
our Things.” 

Darned if we don’t prefer his style to 
Norman Mailer’s, to name but one, despite 
How’s original spelling of “Hessian” and 
“Delaware.” 

Where else, but in this book, can we 
learn that Sir Peter Parker lost his breeches 
and some skin from the same general 
region of his anatomy when he made his 
unsuccessful attack on Charleston? What 
other book bothers to tell us that the weight 
of 800,000 livres in silver, destined to pay 
French troops at Yorktown, was too much 
for the floor of the paymaster’s quarters and 
the payroll landed in the basement? 

Mr. Montross, a professional historian, 
obviously had a lot of fun writing this one. 
With an eye out for the bizarre, the un- 
usual, and the so-far untold, he offers us 
much of the human part of history that 
stufher writers seem to feel would disgrace 
their footnotes. There is documented ac- 
curacy for the serious-minded, and light 
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material for the reader who has no objection 
to improving his mind while he improves 
an hour or two. For the literarily inclined, 
we can recommend such passages as the 
description of George Rogers Clark's attack 
on Vincennes, which was commanded by 
Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, “The Hair 
Buyer.” There is real drama as Hamilton 
begins to realize what his purchases of 
scalps really mean. 

We hope that Mr. Montross does this 
same sort of job for our other wars. More 
people will learn to like history if such 
books get the circulation they deserve. 
—A. S. 


ANOTHER HORNBLOWER 


LIEUTENANT HORNBLOWER. By C. S. Forester. 

Little, Brown & Co.; 306 Pages; $3.50. 

The dyed-in-the-wool Hornblower fan 
is in for a surprise with this volume of the 
by-now huge Hornblower saga. Lieuten- 
ant Hornblower is not the Hornblower 
we knew in the other books of the series; 
he is an entirely different creature as seen 
by Bush, later Hornblower’s faithful lieu- 
tenant. 

In this book, Bush is senior to Horn- 
blower as a lieutenant in HMS Renown. 
Bush, the solid and unimaginative, can- 
not quite understand the quiet but some- 
what thrusting Lieutenant Hornblower, 
who manages to have his way—and whose 
way seems to work. In Hornblower, as 
seen by Bush, we have the crafty but loyal, 
the pushing but reserved young officer-on- 
the-make. When Hornblower comes out 
of several embarrassing situations that could 
well have meant court-martial, and is made 
Commander over the heads of his seniors 
including Bush, the, reader gets the idea that 
our hero is almost a what-makes-Sammy- 
run sort of character. And the reader is 
never quite sure that Hornblower didn’t 
push Captain Sawyer down the hatch to 
his injury and eventual death. 

In the last part of the book, with Bush 
living on half-pay and Hornblower mak- 
ing a living by playing whist in a gambling 
hall frequented by admirals, we see a nervy 
and calculating Hornblower far different 
from the officer of increased stripage we 
knew before. The final blow to Bush oc- 
curs when Hornblower parlays some win- 
ning rubbers of whist into restoration of 
his rank of Commander, lost when the pre- 
vious war was over. This should not be 
the way naval officers are made, but ap- 
parently it is. 

Yes, the book has a story, with typical 
Hornblower action, Captain Sawyer, a bor- 
derline mental case, distrusts his officers 
and suspects them of fomenting mutiny. 
His very suspicions and the means he takes 
to protect himself drive his officers to plot 
for their own self-protection; while pre- 
paring to raid such a secret plotting session 


Sawyer falls down a hatch and goes the 
rest of the way into insanity. 

The senior lieutenant is a weak charac- 
ter, Bush is unimaginative, and it is Horn- 
blower who leads them into opening the 
sealed orders, into reducing the Spanish 
stronghold at Santo Domingo as called for 
by the orders, and coaches them subtly in 
what to say when the Court of Inquiry 
investigates the death of Captain Sawyer. 
It is also Hornblower who reboards the 
Renown from the prize ships and retakes 
it from the Spanish prisoners who were in 
temporary control. It is Hornblower who 
is mentioned favorably in both the acting 
commanding officer’s report, and in Bush’s 
report, and who is made a temporary com- 
mander by the admiral on the station. 

The action in the book is what the reader 
will know and expect, but Hornblower is 
something else again. Hornblower fans 
won't want to miss it.—a.s. 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE—BRITISH VIEW 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE. By Chester Wilmot. 

London: Collins. 766 Pages; $5.00. 

An appropriate subtitle for this massive, 
thoroughly documented story of the war in 
Europe from Dunkirk to VE-Day, might 
well be: How the Western Allies won the 
war against Hitler and assured the domi- 
nation of Stalin. The blurb on the book 
jacket correctly describes it as the first 
presentation of “the British case.” As de- 
veloped in the first 706 pages of this book, 
the British case seems to be as follows: the 
present dangerous situation in Europe 
stemmed directly from American impa- 
tience with British imperialism, from our 
wartime blindness to Russian imperialism, 
and from our traditional weakness for 
fighting wars solely to achieve a military 
victory. Our policy of a direct attack on the 
centers of German industrial power over- 
looked the great advantages to be gained 
from the indirect approach and enabled the 
Red Army to overrun eastern Europe. By 
refusing General Montgomery's plan for 
ending the war in 1944, we helped prolong 
the war until Germany was prostrate and 
no possibility existed for a European bal- 
ance after the war. 

Some of these charges have been made 
before, but not with the force and weight 
of Mr. Wilmot's account. The author, an 
Australian war correspondent with a gift 
for clear and moving prose, spent six years 
in the preparation of this account. To judge 
from his footnotes and bibliography, he has 
not overlooked a single important piece of 
printed source material on the war. As far 
as a narrative of the campaigns in western 
Europe is concerned, the author has pro- 
duced an outstanding if controversial vol- 
ume. In order to make his case, Mr. 
Wilmot naturally has to be very critical of 
American political and military leadership 
during the war. Sound criticisms from im- 
partial and friendly sources are bound to be 
helpful, but gratuitous observations such as 
we find on page 427 are certainly not going 
to win friends and influence people on this 
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side of the Atlantic. Writing of the mastery 
of machines possessed by the American peo 
ple and its relation to our wartime achieve 
ments, Mr. Wilmot permits himself to say 
“In their dealings with people, Americans 
are often unsure of themselves and betray 
their feeling of inferiority by their behavior, 
which Europeans tend to regard as juvenile 
and even gauche.” Surely we have had 
enough of this sort of bilge 

Strangely enough, after Mr. Wilmot had 
written 706 pages to prove that American 
mistakes in strategy and policy assured the 
triumph of Soviet Russia in Europe after 
the war, he then admits that there was an 
element of the “inevitable” about the Soviet 
triumph. He confesses that the British and 
American publics had to learn that it was 
impossible to deal with the Russians and 
that the Truman policy of firmness and pre 
paredness could hardly have won such 
Roosevelt 
had not so diligently and sincerely sought to 
win the trust and cooperation of Stalin and 
the Soviet Union.” He 
awaken to the fact nothing could have pre 
vented the Russian domination of eastern 
Europe after World War II unless Britain, 


and America were prepared to keep large 


universal support “if President 


also seems to 


military forces in long-time occupation of 
did not so much 
where our armies went during the war as 


those areas. It matter 
where they were after the war. They were 
demobilized! Since Mr. Wilmot ends his 
account in the year 1945, he naturally can 
not deal with this important Cause of our 
present distress 

Mr. Wilmot believes that as producers 
of military equipment, we were unrivaled 
but he deplores our lack of “military sophis 
tication.” We were energetic, resourceful 
and tenacious, but were slow to appreciate 
the “subtlety and skill in strategy” which the 
British had developed. He blames General 
Marshall for the directness and rigidity of 
our strategy and describes him in the fol 
lowing words 

“Marshall was a military administrator 
rather than a strategist 
organization . 


In the sphere of 
he was superb. His con 
cepts were bold and clear; his decisions 
prompt and firm It was due to Mar 
shall, more than any other man, that the 
United States was able to dev elop sO rapidly 
a vast army, well-trained and magnificently 
equipped. But when it came to employ 
these the field, Marshall had 
neither the strategic insight nor the opera 
tional experience to guide his judgment 
His ideas were simple and rigid. To him 
the application of military power was pri 
marily a matter of logistics 

In Mr. Wilmot’s opinion, Marshall's con 
sistent support of a cross-channel attack had 
the following bad consequences. It delayed 
the invasion of North Africa so long that a 
winter campaign in Tunisia became neces 
sary. It prevented the Allies from being 
able to exploit the fall of Mussolini in 
1943. It made it impossible for the Allies 
to capitalize on the strategic possibilities 
open in the Italian and Balkan theaters in 
the summer of 1944 
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forces in 


Because Marshall supported Eisen- 
hower's policy of a broad-front advance 
toward Germany, and because he approved 
the program of leaving Berlin to the Rus- 
sians, Mr. Wilmot believes that his effect 
onthe entire war in Europe was bad. Few 
Americans will be prepared to accept these 
unqualified views. 

Although the author pays tribute to Eis- 
enhower’s integrity, unselfishness, and skill 
in military administration, he doubts his 
competence in the operational and strategi- 
cal spheres. He conveys the impression that 
things went well in Tunisia in the spring 
of 1943 because Alexander was on hand to 
take care of these matters. The same was 
true in Normandy because Montgomery 
made and carried out the plan of opera- 
tions. Trouble came when Eisenhower 
activated the U.S. 12th Army Group and 
assumed command in the field. According 
to Mr. Wilmot he had neither the staff, 
communications facilities, nor the opera 
tional competence ta perform successfully 
in this role. 

Montgomery emerges from these pages as 
the man who might have ended the war in 
1944 if his plans had been accepted. Un- 
fortunately Eisenhower never really under 
stood what Montgomery wanted—that is 
what the book says—and had a weakness for 
ordering everybody to attack all the time. 
The impatience of SHAEF at the slow 
progress of Montgomery's armies in front of 
Caen in June and July 1944, is attributed 
to Eisenhower's misunderstanding of the 
basic war plan. The fact that British ofh- 
cers at SHAEF such as Tedder, Morgan, 
and Leigh-Mallory were also impatient 
with Montgomery at this time, stemmed 
from their ignorance and strong personal 
antipathies to Montgomery. 

Mr. Wilmot appreciates the fact that 
Montgomery was not an easy man to deal 
with. His frequent proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a single ground force com- 
mander—himself or Bradley—were an em- 
barrassment to Eisenhower. The British 
public would not have accepted one—the 
American public and a great many Ameri- 
can officers would not have accepted the 
other. When Eisenhower adhered to his 
program of a broad-front advance after 
crossing the Seine, Montgomery’s exaspera- 
tion was acute. He had proposed an ad 
vance by forty, later by twenty, divisions of 
the 12th and 21st Army Groups northward 
into Germany. “But,” according to Mr. 
Wilmot, “the cup of triumph had been 
dashed from his lips by men, who according 
to his standards, had hardly begun to un- 
derstand the profession of arms.” 

General Eisenhower's insistence on a 
broad-front advance toward Germany arose, 
in Mr. Wilmot's view, from his weakness 
for compromise, from his reluctance to stop 
either Montgomery or Patton, and from his 
desire to see “everybody fight all the time.” 
He makes the best case so far presented for 
the possible success of a single strong thrust 
northward immediately after crossing the 
Seine, but this is in the field of conjecture 
and not history. 


The main criticism that can be leveled 
at Mr. Wilmot's interpretation of what 
might have been—in contrast to what hap- 
pened—is to be found in his lack of appre- 
ciation of the success which attended Allied 
operations in western Europe in 1944. After 
all, neither Britain nor the United States 
ever conducted more productive or economi- 
cal military campaigns. The assertion that 
they could have been improved upon does 
not require much proof. The same can be 
said of creation! What strikes the reviewer 
as supremely important is the high degree 
of Allied unity attained in these operations 
and the immense military results achieved. 
It is well to recall Mr. Churchill's preinva- 
sion estimate that if Eisenhower succeeded 
in placing thirty-six divisions ashore, and 
had the Cherbourg and Brittany peninsulas 
in his grasp, he would regard it as one of 
the most successful exploits of the war. If 
Eisenhower in addition secured Le Havre 
and Paris, Churchill would regard it as 
“the greatest victory in modern times.” 

It is fair to add that in discussing Eisen- 
hower’s insistence on continuing a broad- 
front advance to the Rhine in the early 
spring of 1945, Mr. Wilmot admits that 
conditions were different from what they 
were in the summer and early autumn of 
1944, and that the results of Patton’s and 
Hodges’ operations west of the Rhine were 
good. He quotes Field Marshal Brooke’s 
handsome admission that British opposition 
to this policy was wrong. He repeats the 
charge that Berlin could have been easily 
occupied by the U. S. Ninth Army and 
that the failure to accept the casualties in- 
volved was a mistake. So was the decision 
not to liberate Prague. 

Bradley appears in these pages as a good 
tactician but weak in the strategical sphere. 
Part of the difficulty of the U. S. V Corps 
in landing on Omaha Beach is attributed to 
Bradley's lack of interest in amphibian 
and mine-clearing tanks developed by the 
British to help the troops across the 
beaches and up to the exits. British success 
in landing on their beaches was partiallv 
due to the liberal employment of these 
man-saving devices. 

Any discussion of so massive a book in a 
short review must necessarily appear un- 
balanced. Despite all the objections one 
can raise against Mr. Wilmot’s conclusions, 
it must be admitted that he has done a re- 
markable job of weaving together all the 
political-military threads which made up 
the tapestry of events in Europe from 1940- 
45. The issues: he raises will be the sub- 
ject of controversy for many years to come; 
no one can deny that he has presented his 
“case” with exceptional literary skill.—H. A. 
DeWeEeErp. 


MOSTLY BRITISH, BUT GOOD 


PHANTOM WAS THERE. By R. J. T. Hills. Edward 
Arnold & Co. (London). 333 Pages; Maps; 
Index; $3.50. 

Phantom was a peculiar organization 
that many Americans who fought in the 
ETO never heard of, but which performed 
valuable services to higher commanders. 
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As General Omar Bradley wrote after the 
war: “The Phantom patrols provided a 
special means for procurement and trans- 
mission of tactical and intelligence informa- 
tion from Corps to Army Groups and 
furnished most timely and accurate knowl- 
edge of the front-line tactical situation that 
would not have been available through the 
normal channels of communications. Work- 
ing frequently under great stress and for 
excessive periods of duty, improvising ef- 
fectively at times to cover deficiencies of 
equipment and men, and cooperating close- 
ly with the staffs to which they were as- 
signed, these officers and men conducted 
themselves with great credit to the service.” 

This book is essentially Phantom’s unit 
history. The author, one of the top officers 
of the regiment, hasn't written a dull word 
about one of the unusual units of the war. 
Phantom was all British, made up of picked 
officers and men from practically every 
British formation, regular and Territorial. 
The prime requisites seem to have been a 
desire for adventure and the ability to learn 
radio operating even better than the average 
Signals man. Springing from the brain 
of one man, the unit might be considered 
a fairly loose confederation of patrols which 
were parceled out to units of division size 
or larger, British and American, in such 
cases as the unit commanders could be 
“sold” on the idea of having free-lance 
military reporters helping them locate their 
own front-line units. 

There were bobbles, and worse, but 
eventually Phantom was accepted in both 
Italy and the rest of Europe, and the re- 
sults of their work can be seen in the trib- 
ute from General Bradley, quoted above. 

Aside from the book's value as the rec- 
ord of an unusual and useful organization 
that will exist in future wars, the volume 
has another point of interest for Americans. 
Remembering that the book was written 
for the British, it is full of references to 
American officers and Americans as soldiers 
—and right revealing it is. The British 
did, in spite of what we may have read 
elsewhere, think rather highly of us and 
our fighting qualities, although of course 
we were somewhat less than perfect in 
their eyes. 

Of Eisenhower, the author writes: 
No better general could have been found 
for the task of making the combination 
work. Indeed it can hardly be doubted 
that the choice . . . was one of the happiest 
events of the war. His greatness . . . was 
that he contented himself with the post of 
‘stage director,’ leaving the starring to 
others. Indeed, there were others, in both 
armies, far better equipped to face the lines 
than this quiet man. 

“. . . We could not have easily accepted, 
merely to take examples, the shriveled 
Bradley or the flamboyant Patton . . . Our 
own generals would have patronized or 
talked down to Bradley. They would have 
raised their eyebrows at George Patton, and 
he would certainly have lost his temper 
with them . . .” Plain speaking, this. 

Of the British soldier versus the Ameri- 
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Where are the planes? 


HIS was the question asked in 1940. It dominated 

the election of ‘40. “Where are the planes?” is the 
question of ‘52—and the answer will go far to deter- 
mine the coming election. 


STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL is the story of the crisis of 
‘40-'45 .. . History is being repeated . . . These chal- 
lenging book reviews by experts tell you why 
Struggle for Survival is must reading for informed 
Americans today. 


BALTIMORE SUN: “As persuasive as it is informative; it 
illuminates hitherto obscure episodes in wartime Washing- 
ton’s economic adventures, and sketches sharply a number of 
notable figures of the times.” —MARK S, WATSON 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS NEWS: 
“Of particular interest to businessmen at this time when 
they are wrestling with defense production problems.” 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE: “Re-exami- 
nation of this economic back-drop . . . can be both intriguing 
and constructive, particularly from the perspective of the 
intervening decade. And it has been made so in a new 
volume from the capable and authoritative pen of Eliot 
Janeway . . . truly exciting reading.”—A. WILFRED MAY 


THE YALE REVIEW: “A brilliant analysis of the enduring 
significance as well as the key events and personalities of 
our last previous mobilization; it is a major contribution 
to understanding some of the most critical issues facing us 
today ... Mr. Janeway is far and away the most competent 
literary craftsman ever to undertake the story of economic 
mobilization.”—PROFESSOR HERMAN MILES SOMERS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE: “Eliot Janeway’s graphic and hard- 
hitting survey of America’s economic mobilization in World 
War II shows under what astoundingly untranquil condi- 
tions we filled the staggering orders for global war.” 


THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SURVIVAL 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 


Business Trends consultant to Newsweek, widely known 
economist and advisor to many industries and companies. 
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can, we have: “Whatever went on up 
above, the British private soldier was al 
ways the best of friends with his allies. 
The American started by pitying him for 
his low rate of pay, till he read his ally 
aright. Thomas would accept a gift as a 
right, ‘scrounge’ what was really essential, 
and invariably hold up his head. He had 
never heard of anything as highfalutin as 
an inferiority complex, anyway. In the 
main, indeed, he rather overbore the lazier- 
minded American.” 

On the subject of American officers: 
“Americans judged by results. They had a 
job to do and were in a hurry to get home. 
But the military officers seemed neither the 
quick sales patter artists their nation was 
reputed to consist of, nor the type of men 
to be impressed by this line in others. As 
soldiers they were apt to be far more con 
sistent than we were. They had had to 
train quickly and perhaps this was the re- 
sult of forcing men through a machine. 
With us individuality was more marked. 
The advantage with the Americans, at 
least as far as the staff were concerned, 
seemed to be that every officer knew just 
how his brother would speak, write, act 
and react.” The man seems off base here, 
American staff officer can testify 
who has spent many hours studying those 
with whom he has to work, 

There are many, many other references 
to Americans, most of them favorable. We 
can end with one more quotation, this 
time from the controversial Montgomery, 
on the subject of the Bulge: “The battle 
was won primarily by the staunch fighting 
qualities of the American soldier.”—a.s. 
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ing. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 224 Pages; 
$2.50. Fiction. A satire on the state of 
Britain today. 


TWO CHEERS FOR DEMOCRACY. 
By E. M. Forster. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 363 Pages; $4.00. Some 
thoughts on present-day problems, by the 
author of A Passage to India. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN FUR- 
NITURE. By Henry Lionel Williams. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 179 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.95. 


NEAR EASTERN CULTURE & SO- 
CIETY. Edited by T. Cuyler Young. 
Princeton University Press. 250 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


THE VOICE OF ASIA. By James A. 
Michener. Random House. 338 Pages; 
$3.50. 


THE FACE OF SPAIN. By Gerald 
Brenan. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 310 Pages; 
$3.75. 


NO GREEN PASTURES: The Negro in 
Europe Today. By Roi Ottley. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 234 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 


THE MOLDS AND MAN: An Introduc- 
tion to the Fungi. By Clyde M. Chris- 
tensen. University of Minnesota Press. 
244 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. A 
popularized introduction to the fungi. 


THE TRAVELLER'S TREE: A Journey 
through the Caribbean Islands. By Pat- 
rick Leigh Fermor. Harper & Brothers. 
403 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 
Travelling through the Caribbean. 


ISLE OF THE DAMNED. By George 
_ Seaton. Farrar, Straus and Young, 
nc. 302 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. A 
daring escape from Devil's Island. 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND 
UTILIZATION: Principles of Workin 
Force Analysis. By A. J. Jaffe a 
Charles D. Stewart. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 532 Pages; Index; $6.50. 


A SAILOR’S TREASURY. By Frank 
Shay; Illustrated by Edward A. Wilson. 
W. W. Norton & Co. 196 Pages; $3.75. 


BRAIN-WASHING IN RED CHINA. 
By Edward Hunter. The Vanguard 
Press. 311 Pages; $3.50. How a nation 
has been put under thought control. 


VIVA MEXICO! By Charles Macomb 
Flandrau. Harper & Brothers. 219 Pages; 
$3.50. 


ON BEING INTELLIGENT. By Ashley 


Montagu. Henry Schuman, Inc. 236 
Pages; $2.95. “How to use your intelli- 
gence.” 
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Modern Criminal Qavesthention 

Psychologica! Warfare (Linebar, 

Public Opinion and Propaganda (Dood) 

Secret Missions (Zacharias) ... 

Seeds of Treason (de Toledano & Lasky 
1 Conspiracy (Willoughby) 

Strategic Intelligence (Kent) ..... 

War and The Minds of Men (Dunn) ... 
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Three standard military books rom 


COMBAT FORCES PRESS 


AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 
Volume I 


By Lr. Co_. MATTHEW FoRNEY STEELE 


The editors of Combat Forces Press, recognizing the classic quality of Col. Steele's history 
of early American battles, and feeling that the text should be revised and reédited, have 
now completed Volume I. A basic text, it should form a part of every military man’s li- 
brary and in its new form it is a beautiful addition to that library. 
Covering American campaigns from pre-Revolutionary battles through the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, American ee has been a standard text in the military schools of America 
for almost fifty years and is at present being used at the United States Military Academy. 
As a basic reference book, as well as an interesting account by itself, it can be used to 
— a complete and authoritative second approach to each battle when reading books 
ike Lee’s Lieutenants, Stonewall Jackson, or Lincoln Finds a General. Though it has been 
reprinted many times, this is the first edition worthy of such a classic. 

$6.00 


PLES PEERLESS LE OL 


THE UNIFORM CODE OF — Special Package Offer— 


MILITARY JUSTICE NOTES FOR 
By Co, FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


In this concise volume are answers to the basic questions Now you can buy all 9 sets of Notes For Troop Instruc- 
which extend to the new uniform code for the military tors—including the just published Pistot, Cat. .45, 


services which went into effect May 31,1951. M-1911 & M-1911Al, MECHANICAL TRAINING—e 
The author, an ee hand in the field of military 


legal writing, sets forth briefly an explanation of the Uni- $10.75 value for only $9.25 if you order all the Notes 

form Code, followed by a two-hundred-page commen- as a package. 

hen a < by wa a Pe a sa — Titles of all the Notes are listed below, each set printed 

tween the Articles o ft i code. , 

Colonel Codd, writing in Ordnance, says, “For one thing - 3x5 cards and organized step-by-step for presentation 

the complete comments and explanations of the Con- of basic subjects. Order yours now! 

gressional Committees which studied the code are of 

prime importance for they are indicative of the intent of ALL THESE FOR $9.25 

the legislators . . . it is hard to visualize how any one sub- = Elementary Map Reading $1.00 + Rifle, M1, Mechanical Training $1.75 

ject to or in any way concerned with military law can get pny peng eS eee ao 

along without this most timely book.” Interior @uard $1.50 © Military Courtesy and paar = $1.00 
$3.50 Pistol, Cal. .45, M-1911 and M-1911A1, Mechanical Training $1.00 
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THERE HAD TO BE veer 
BATTERY DUTIES 


By MAJOR MARK M. BOATNER Ill and LT. COL. ROBERT F. COCKLIN 
Company Duties has sold in the thousands—it is the book which tells where every man 
fits into the company and how he can do the best job possible. 


Artillerymen clamored for the same book, tailored to fit Artillery needs. At last it is ready 
—the book that every battery officer, every artillery noncommissioned officer and every bat- 
tery office needs. 

Written colloquially, written from experience, and written so it can be understood, Bat- 
tery Duties is the answer to the eternal question in the battery organization—who does what, 
and how. 


Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


THE HISTORY OF 





Marine Corps Aviation In World War Ik 


By ROBERT SHERROD 


Marine Corps Aviation is once again in the news. The question is not how good they are 
in the ground support mission, but how they got that way. This new book, off the press late 
this month, will explain just what it is that makes the Marine pilots so welcome where men 
fight on the ground. 


Robert Sherrod, famous Time correspondent, author of Tarawa and On To Westward, 
worked and lived with Marine aviators and ground fighters throughout World War II. With 
the help of four years of research by a team of Marine historians, Sherrod has written a his- 
tory that begins before World War I and ends at the beginning of Korea. 

Pages of pictures, complete maps—you can follow the Marine aviators from the jungles of 
Nicaragua to the carrier decks off the China coast. It’s a big book and it’s good reading. 
Sherrod pulls no punches—the errors as well as the triumphs appear in this brightly written 
history. 


$6.50 
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